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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



So small a portion of that class of society into 
whose hands the present work is likely to fall, can, 
in these days, be supposed unable to enjoy the ori- 
ginal work of M. de Lamartine, that the Trans- 
lator has, perhaps, undertaken a useless task, in 
endeavouring to transfer the language and senti- 
ments of the French Poem, to the same tongue in 
which Lord Byron's four cantos of Childe Harold 
were composed. From those who have read and 
appreciated the original, he deprecates the severity 
of criticism to which a comparison must expose 

him; and, in justice to M. de Lamartine, he 
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iv translator's preface. 

hopes that those who are yet unacquainted with 
the French Poem will not form an unfavourable 
judgment of the real beauties and merits of the 
original, from the weakness and imperfection of the 
translation. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE BRUSSELS EDITION. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, the production 
of Lord Byron 9 that noble bard, whose glorious 
and early death is a subject of lamentation through 
the whole of civilised Europe, was published in 
four cantos, at protracted intervals, during the space 
of ten years. Harold is a child of the imagination 
— a name rather than a hero. The noble poet 
adopted it as a clue to guide his readers and himself 
through the devious tracks which the Pilgrim is 
represented to traverse — a kind of ideal being to 
whom he could attach those feelings which ema- 
nated from his own breast : in a word, Harold and 
Byron are one and the same; and indeed, the 
Poet, who, in the first instance, denied with some 
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little affectation his identity with his hero, assents 
to its truth in the preface to his fourth canto. 
" With regard to the conduct of the last canto," 
says the Poet, " there will be found less of the 
Pilgrim than in any of the preceding, and that 
little slightly, if at all, separated from the author 
speaking in his own person. The fact is, I had 
become weary of drawing a line which every one 
seemed determined not to perceive : like the 
Chinese in Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, 
whom nobody would believe to be a Chinese, it 
was in vain that I asserted and imagined that I 
had drawn a distinction between the author and 
the Pilgrim ; and the very anxiety to preserve the 
difference, and disappointment at finding it un- 
availing, so far crushed my efforts in the composi- 
tion, that I determined to abandon it altogether, 
end have done so. The opinions which have been 
or may be formed on that subject are now a matter 
of indifference : the work is to depend upon itself, 
and not on the writes; and the author who has 
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no resources in his own mind beyond the reputation, 
transient or permanent, which is to arise from his 
literary labours, deserves the fate of authors." 

The identity thus at length ambiguously ac- 
knowledged by the English bard, is still further 
established in the present canto of M. Lamartine : 
the name of Harold is here constantly and une- 
quivocally substituted for that of Byron. We will, 
however, cursorily recapitulate the contents of the 
preceding cantos, in order to give the reader a 
clearer insight into the mechanism of the poem, the 
sequel of which we are now about to present to 
him. 

Harold is a youthful traveller, who, cloyed at 
an early age with the pleasures of the world, and 
reckless of life, quits his native country, and wan- 
ders through Europe, making his feelings, ideas, 
and observations, the subjects of his song ; at once 
a moral and picturesque Odyssey, a poetic ramble, 
which boasts no other nucleus for its mechanism 
or its interest than such a§ tlje slight fiction of 
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Harold affords. The first canto finds him in 
Spain and Portugal. He there describes the 
manners, the country, and several of those tre- 
mendous scenes which those heroic countries 
daily witnessed at the early period of their invasion 
by the armies of France. 

The scene of the second canto is laid in Greece 
and Asia Minor, which Lord Byron first visited in * 
the year 1808. By turns he apostrophises their 
mountains, their seas, their ruins, and their monu- 
ments, on each of which he confers an immortality 
by the grandeur of his description, and the har- 
mony of his verse. 

The third canto opens by a most touching 
address to his only daughter Ada, from whom/ he 
is compelled to suffer a most painful separation. 
He here bids an eternal farewell to thfe shores of 
Great Britain ; and traversing the field of Water- 
loo, he paints the last grand struggle of the " man 
of Fate." From thence proceeding along the shores 
of the Rhine, he rapidly approaches the Alps, 
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describing parts of Switzerland, and the enchanting 
scenery of the Genevan Lake. 

The fourth, and perhaps the finest, canto, finds 
the poet at Venice : he here describes the gloomy 
streams of the Brenta, weeps over Petrarch's tomb, 
bewails the fate of Italy, the prey of each barbarian 
invader, casts a hasty glance at Florence, and 
making Rome his final resting-place, allows his 
muse to riot in the luxuriance of those recollections 
which her ruins and her buildings so abundantly 
inspire. Never, perhaps, has modern poetry been 
clothed in bolder expression, in more forcible im- 
agery, or in more glowing though natural colours. 
Here the poet, abruptly taking leave of his hero, 
sublimely apostrophises the sea, which he once 
more beholds from the heights of Albano in his 
route towards Naples ; and, in parting with his 
reader wishes, him that happiness which he has 
himself sought in vain. 

This Poem, of which no Review enables us to 
form a due opinion, was always the favourite child 
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of its author ; and in his dedication to Mr. Hob- 
house, his friend and fellow-traveller, he thus speaks 
of it : "I now recur from fiction to truth. This 
poem is the longest, the most thoughtful, and 
comprehensive of my compositions. It has. been 
our. fortune to traverse together, at various periods, 
the countries of chivalry, history, and fable — Spain, 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy ; and what Athens 
and Constantinople were to us a few years ago, 
Vienna and Rome have been more recently. The 
poem also, or the pilgrim, or both, have accom- 
panied me from first to last ; arid perhaps it may 
be a pardonable vanity which induces me to reflect 
with complacency on a composition which in some 
degree connects me with the spot where it was 
produced, and with the objects it would fain 
describe. It has been to me a source of pleasure 
in the production, and I part with it with a kind of 
regret which I hardly suspected that events could 
have left me for imaginary objects.'" 

The reader cannot fail to become a party to this 
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well-founded partiality :' it is in " Childe Harold" 
that the poet is all himself; it is here that he has 
prodigally lavished the inexhaustible riches of his 
pallet— whether he paints expiring Nature, which 
his revivifying genius again calls to life — whether 
he soars on the loftier pinions of philosophy and 

■ 

thought, or whether he abandons his pencil to the 
capricious guidance of his luxuriant fancy, we find 
that his feelings vibrate equally in unison with our 
own. . In imitation of our ancient ballads, he re- 
peats the concluding word of his stanza, and as if 
that word alone were sufficient to afford material to 
his powerful fancy, it becomes the thesis of suc- 
ceeding stanzas, which carry him at once into the 
sphere of fresh feelings and ideas. 

Lord Byron has been much censured for the 
immorality of some portion of his works, and for 
their general irreligious tendency : this charge, in 
many cases but too well founded, is less merited in 
" Childe Harold " than in some of his later pro- 
ductions. Some few blots, it is true, might be 
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effaced with advantage; but they ought not to 
induce the Reader to overlook, in this work of 
genius, the expression of a truly noble mind: the 
talents which so charm and affect us can have no 
other source : unfortunately, they do not preserve 
the parent breast from the most fatal errors and 
the most stormy passions. In Lord Byron we 
behold a recent example of this fact : many of his 
works are revolting to his readers — his pages being 
sullied by an uncalled-for parade of scepticism and 
licentiousness, equally noxious to the taste of his 
admirers, and fatal to his own renown. 

We do not stand forward as his apologists ; per- 
haps, had he lived, he himself 'but he is no 

more ; and whilst we erect the beacon to warn 
unwary youth against the deplorable principles of 
his latter works, let us throw a veil over his faults ; 
let us scan his mind by his talents, and let hi$ life 
find an apology in his end. An enthusiast for 
liberty — in Greece he sacrificed his existence in the 
cause of both religion and liberty. His actions 
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have refuted his words-* and his death has 
atoned for his life. 

M. de Lamartine, desirous of bringing the 
Poem to its natural conclusion, (the death of 
its hero,) takes it up where Lord Byron had left it, 
and, under the thin disguise of Harold, paints the 
last thoughts and actions of Lord Byron himself, 
his journey to Greece, and his death there. He 
naturally concluded, that the most eligible symbol 
t to pourtray the being he admired was that pre- 
viously adopted, by himself, and the name of 
Harold presented itself too obviously to be disre- 
garded. This very name, however, ; may become 
inimical to criticism, and its adoption, which arose 
from a becoming modesty and deference for supe- 
rior talents, may be construed into an act of concfeit, 
and even profanation. The author, however, has 
only adopted the style and title of the Poem, from 
feelings of respect for the Bard's own portrait. 
No name, or fiction could be more dangerous to his 
success than that which so immediately recals to 
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the Reader a genius which must crush every rival ; 
but it must be remembered that imitation is not a 
contest, but a compliment* What poet would 
dare to make Byron himself speak? How in- 
stantly should we perceive that it was his shadow ! 
Imitation, however, does not quite express the 
character of this Poem: the form and structure 
are alone imitated; but not the feelings, the 
imagery, or the conception. On the contrary, it 
appears to us, that the French author is studiously 
no copyist in these features, and not a single 
simile or idea which the English Bard has bestowed 
upon the four first cantos finds place in the fifth. 
It is possible to retain one's identity under a bor- 
rowed name. 

The present species of Poem has, no specific 
classification in modern literature : it is not di- 
dactic, since it teaches nothing ; it cannot be 
called descriptive, from its active details ; the epic 
boasts more heroes, character, majesty, and im- 
portance; but it is a compound of the three. 
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Here we find instruction, description, recitation, 
thought, and research combined : under the guise 
of the hero, the poet expresses his most inward and 
chequered feelings; it is the production of a civi- 
lization the most refined, where man acknowledges 
the powers of Nature with all the enthusiasm which 
she never ceases to inspire, but where he delights 
in the unrestrained analysis of his own bosom, in 
the investigation of his own feelings, and where his 
own heart is to him an object of far greater interest 
than the somewhat hackneyed opinions and adven- 
tures of historical or imaginary heroes. The 
interest is dependent on the language and the con- 
ception; the plot is but a flimsy sketch subser- 
vient to their connexion and support. 

The English Poem of " Childe Harold" is com- 
posed in stanzas comprizing an equal number of 
lines, and numbered with Roman figures ; Spenser 
was the first English poet who modelled this verse 
from the Italians, and Lord Byron has employed 
it as best adapted to that species of composition in 
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which unrestrained imagination, despising the me- 
thodical trammels of prose, flies without warning 
from idea to idea. This. measure would have been 
preserved. by M. de Lainartine, but that French 
poetry possesses no rhythm analogous to Spenser's 
'stanzas, or to those of Tassb in his " Jerusalem Deli- 
vered." In older, however, to approximate as nearly 
as possible to the original poem, he has composed his 
fifth canto in irregular stanzas, containing ,an in- 
definite number of lines— the spirit of the compo- 
sition, and not numerical computation, determining 
the length of the stanza, which, in imitation of the 
original, are designated by Roman figures. M. 
X,amartine having been already censured far the. 
adoption of this mode of division in some of his 
Works, we have only to observe that the reader has 
it in his power to correct it by disregarding, the 
'biteakfc in the text; for ourselves, we are of opinion 
: thfett,in compositions of any length, well-regulated 
pauses are Equally necessary to the mind and 
the hings of the reader, and no one can form so 
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good a judgment of their positioa as the author 
himself. 

We should have considered any discussion of 
the author's political and religions opinions, in a 
work of the present unimportant character, as 
unbecoming as it would be useless, had we not 
been forewarned against the misrepresentations of 
those Reviews who criticise the morals of the man, 
and not the genius of the poet. One of thesfe Re- 
views, whose impartiality and talents we have, in 
general, occasion to admire, has gone so far as to 
represent M. de LamartineY verses as " VHymne 
du decouragement et du scepticisme" It is 
certainly not the business of a bard to preach in 
bis poetry, and we can safely appeal to the con- 
sciences of our readers to refute a charge so un- 
founded: if the Meditations pottiques have met 
with the most favourable reception, they owe it to 
the religious spirit which breathes through all their 
pages; this the world has felt, the world has 
avowed— a species of eulogium by far the most con- 

b 
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genial to the author's feelings. Some insulated 
and detached lines may, perhaps, have given rise to 
the criticism which we now deprecate; but "a line 
or a stanza, when detached from the context, no 
more forms the character of a poem, than a note or 
a bar determines the failings or the merits of a con- 
certo. It is in their union alone that we can judge 
than. 

To prevent any misapprehensions, we take this 
opportunity of informing the reader, in the name 
of M. de Lamartine, that the Liberty so often in- 
voked by the muse of Childe Harold, is not that 
chimerical power, under whose baneful influence the 
real blessing has been profaned during the bloody 
struggles which the last thirty years have witnessed, 
but that natural and lawful independence of heavenly 
birth, wjiich confirms to nations and to individuals 
their most valuable and sacred rights— whose beau- 
ties no abuse can obscure, whose power no tyrant 
can subdue. In regard to some occasional lines of, 
perhaps, rather a sceptical character, which find 
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place in this last Canto, it is almost unnecessary to 
remark that they proceed solely from the mouth of 
the hero, and it was impossible ftr the French 
author to make him utter expressions in direct con- 
trariety with his avowed and reiterated opinions. 
Milton's Satan speaks not the language of the 
angels. Tfife expressions of the author and the hero 
are of the most opposite character, and M. Lamar- 
tine would, indeed, be deeply grieved, were his in- 
tentions or opinions exposed, however unjustly, to 
the slightest misrepresentation on this point, or 
were he suspected of throwing a shadow of doubt 
over a religious faith which he glories in calling his 
own, winch he has ever considered as the only true 
guide of life, and the most precious gift of God to 
man. 
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Muse of the past, Divinity sublime, 

Who long hast fled the haunts of olden time : 

Who hast no temples raised, no altars drest, 

Save in some neav'n-devoted mortal's breast ; 

Whose hand entwines, to crown thy deathless lays, 

The palm of martyrs with the poet's bays ; 

Whose cheering voice bade sleeping Hemus wake, 

And rush to arms for Christ's and Freedom's sake, — 

Immortal Liberty ! by man ador'd, 

To thee I give my heart, and vow my sheathless sworcl 
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Mankind is old, the age of error 's o'er ; 
The world grown grey, dethrones the gods of yore : 
The stripling thus, as manhood's state appears, 
Throws by the toys which charm'd his infant years. 
Olympus hears no more th' impatient neigh, 
The coursers' pant, that bear the god of day ; 

# 

While Jove himself, his mighty arm unnerv'd, 
Has dropt the bolts by Omar's sons deservM ; 
And Memnon's shatter'd fragments still remain 
Lost in the sands, or scatter* d o'er the plain : — 
Delos and Delphos have nor fane nor priest, 
The oracles are mute, their wonders ceas'd ; . 
While sold for gain, or 'level with the earth, 
Are seen the monster-gods of pagan birth. 
Jove, Isis, Mahomet, have perish'd all, 
And what survives now hurries to its fall. 
A thousand creeds, beside the creed divine, 
Have bless'd or curs'd their vot'ries for a time, 
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Then vanish'd ! View their trace in ruin'd Rome ; 
But in man's heart, their own and native home, 
Two rooted feelings rest, which ne'er can du 
Those godlike passions, Love and Liberty ! 



II. 

I've sung of love ! — when full of youth and fire, 
Its name alone could wake my sleeping lyre : 
When my full heart beneath a glance could quail, 
Or swell with hope, like canvas with the gale. 
I've loVd and been belovM : — may this appear 
Grav'd on my tomb, and moisten'd by a tear ! 

Born on the day the universe had birth, 
Oh Liberty ! first good God sent on earth, 
When thy bright presence first the world amaz'd, 
E'en awe-struck beasts were mute, and trembling gaz'd. 

» 

More bright than flame, yet soft as dawning day, 
The soul exults in thy celestial ray : — 

b 2 
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Yet oft doth man, urg'd on by envious hate. 
Degrade whole nations from their just estate ; 
Bind God's free children in ignoble bands, 
And doom to servitude a brother's hands, — 
Justice and Reason's sacred rights disclaim, 
And couple treason with thy very name! 
But like the dormant spark which flint conceals 
Till the sharp steel the hidden flame reveals,' 
So thou may' at slumber, but canst ne'er expire — 
• No earthly tyrant can suppress thy fire ; 
Breaking the shackles power hath forg'd in vain, 
Thou free'st at once the fetter d world again ! 

III. 

That hour is come ! — Where stately Argos stands 
One loud, long cry is thrilling o'er the sands ; 
Dactylus hears its echoes ring around, 
And glad Thermopylae has caught the sound ! 
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From Ithomus to Pindus fast it flit 

» 

In one long groan a nation's murmurs rise, 
And wakes the drowsy world, too long in sleep 
Entranced as if with death ; whilst o'er the deep, 
Like the reverberating thunder's roar, 
The sound greets every clime from shore to shore : 
The tombs of heroes burst their bands away, 
And youthful warriors start as from their clay, 
And give to Greece another glorious day ! 

See'st thou o'er Bosphorus the fire-ships glide ! 
Hark how they hiss along the peaceful tide ! 
Athwart Maegara darts each daring prow ; 
The calm JEgean shudders as they plough, 
Like fiery serpents, through its ancient deep, 
T' enwrap the vessels where their tyrants sleep- 
Light the surrounding seas with funeral fires, 
And, grappling with the ardour hate inspires, 
Bless the fierce flames that give one death to all — 
Falling with pleasure if their tyrants fall ! 
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Such fires are worthy in thy fane to burn, 
Thou great avenger of mankind! — Return, 
Lit by the rays that from these beacons stream, 
O Thou, whom tyrants term a passing dream ! 
With cross and brand descend from high, to see 
Those tyrants fallen, and their victims free ! 

IV. 

But where is Harold, whom my faithful song 
Hath followed through his devious way so long ? 

Has he cast anchor, in his manhood's primer— 

» 

Or does ignoble love consume his time ? , 
Or have I snapp'd the dark and mystic chain 
Which mem'ry wove, to trace my steps again, 
And knit more close the sympathetic tie 
That in our journeyings ever kept us nigh, 
Till bard and pilgrim seem'd in one to melt, 
In all each saw, and lov'd, and sung, and felt — 
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Since Caesar's city heard the parting strain 
With which he tura'd to greet her walls again ? 
Since classic Tiber, qiuVring with delight, 
Caught the last echoes from Brundusium's height, 
When the sad pilgrim, with enraptured eyes, 
Viewed the wide waters mingling with the skies, 
And greeted ocean with that wild sweet song 
Albano heard, and will remember long? 
Since then his voice is hush'd ; the world in vain 
Still vibrates to his last impassioned strain ; 
And like a choir where sacred stillness reigns 
Till the suspended hymn renews its strains, 
Hopes on in silence. Hath some devious star 
Drawn his erroneous bark to lands afar? 
Muse, who didst lend the lyre to soothe his woe, 
Rise, and pursue the track his tear-drops shew ! 
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V. 

'Us night, — but night, beneath that genial sky, 

Hath nought of gloom. The proud dome spread on high 

Is lit so softly by the orb of night, 

That the blue waves reflect the liquid light, 

And soundless lie upon the suVry sand 

That lines the hundred gulfs along the strand. 

Yet there are sounds, where the white shores are steep, 

Which answer louder echoes from the deep ! 

While far behind, the hoary Alps are seen, 

Like a huge rampart round the lovely scene, 

Rearing their summits, cloth'd with wintry snow, 

Whilst summer reigns within the vales below, 

And the tam'd whirlwinds from their home repair 

To melt and soften in the perfumes there. 

Behind that cypress, whose sepulchral gloom 
Bids the soul think on its eternal doom, 
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View by the light of moon-beams, that invade 

The solemn sadness of their sober shade, 

A calm retreat, which is but dimly seen 

Through flowering shrubs and myrtles ever green. 

Rodnd the fair lawns, with constant verdure grac'd, 

Long stately avenues of trees are trac'd, 

Which through their changeful windings point the eye, 

And guide the wanderer to the dwelling nigh, 

Whose porch the blooming clematis o'ershades, 

Winding in garlands round the light arcades': 

While 'mid a foliage of foreign green 

The ripening orange shews its golden mien, 

And limpid waters from the fountains play, 

And break the silence of expiring day. 

From thence th' enchanted eye with rapture sees 
Fair Genoa ! the daughter of the seas, 
From whose proud domes and sacred steeples rise 
Deep-toning peals that reach the distant skies. 
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While the tall, vessels sleeping in the bay 
Their lofty masts amid the towers display, 
And answer with stirred sails to gentle seas, 
In low still sounds that die upon the breeze. 

Now darkness reigns around, and silence deep 
Wraps all the landscape in unbroken sleep : — 
No voice is heard, no footfall wakes a sound ; 
Yet, 'mid the windings of th' unequal ground, 
Two coursers stand a youthful page beside, 
And on the bosom of the slumb'r^ng tide 
A stately bark in gallant trim doth ride. 
Some parting-hour is nigh ; — a gentle breeze 
Woos the light vessel to the ready seas : — 
Perchance those saddled steeds, that canvass set, 
, Wait for a loiterer who lingers yet. 

VI. 

But lo ! a single torch with flickering light 
Through yon long line of windows meets the sight ! 
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Say, does it guide to crime, or lead to love? 
For, by the dim reflection from above, 
And dubious shadows cast upon the sand, 
It seems to tremble in a guilty hand. 
The bearer by its doubtful light descends ; 
Down a long corridor his footsteps bends, 
And pauses long before a gay alcove, 
Through whose stirred curtains curious eyes might rove 
On hangings rare and costly carpets round, 
Whose rich luxuriance deadens every sound. 
* O'er love-lit walls with glowing pictures grac'd, 
Of nymphs unrob'd, by magic pencil trac'd, 
While on the forms that mock th' impassion'd gaze 
An alabaster lamp sheds silver rays 
As cold and chaste as those which light a tomb 

r 

When day still struggles with the evening gloom, 
There, on an ebon couch, doth softly rest 
A youthful beauty, o'er whose snowy breast 
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The golden ringlets have in slumber strayed, 
And veil the charms which Love might wish display'd. 
Her beauteous head is bare, and by her side 
Lie gems, the object of her morning's pride ; 
While chains, and pearls, and stones of lustre bright, 
And floVrs whose fragrance seems restored by night, 
Lie careless scatter'd round her drooping arm, 
And lend to sleep a beauty and a charm. 

vii. 

But see, with* cautious mien and measurM tread, 
And lamp in hand, a man approach the bed ! 

Can that be Harold ? could time leave a trace 
So deep and sad on a still youthful nice ? 

The blaze of genius which illum'd his form 
Shines still, but ah ! like lightning through the storm ; 
While trembling like the torch his hand sustains, 
His sufFring soul its sorrow scarce contains. 
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A smile, more fond because by her unseen, 

Plays round his lips, and lights his manly mien : 

Nought of remorse is there ; but yet his eye 

Seems to behold some phantom ever nigh, 

Whose threats of vengeance and eternal doom 

Give to his face the paleness of the tomb. 

All motionless before the couch he stands ; 

For lovelier still in slumber's roseate bands 

Shine forth such charms as holy angels own, 

And all are there, save innocence alone. 

Tet o'er her shaded eyes a line is seen * 

Which grief hath mark'd those polish'd brows between : 

Some secret sorrow there hath left a trace 

Which even slumber's self can not efface ; 

That lovely mouth, where treach'rous dimples play, 

Attracts the eye, yet chills the heart away ! 



cc 
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VIII. 

Sleep on," said Harold, in a stifled tone— ~ 
Sleep on, I've Iov*d yet leave thee now alone — 
Thou, too, didst love; or did thy siren smile, 
Faithless, my fond, confiding heart beguile ? 
What matters it if thine were feign'd or true — 
If dreams of love be bliss, that bless I knew! 
Now let me quit thee, ere the vision 's past, 
Which must have vanish'd into air at last ; 
For happy he who from a mistress flies 
While still tl^e fond illusion charms his eyes, 
Nor stays to see his passion's idol — all 
' He lov'd, and wept his own for aye to call, 
When youth and innocence have perish' d — fall ! 
A pious image in his heart he bears, 
Whose lingering form shall soothe his future cares, 
While mem'ry gently feeds the genial flame, 
And leaves the idol of the soul the same. 
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Long shall each charm be graven in my heart! — 
Fair brow, from whence this kiss bid care depart ; 
Bright eyes, that soon must look and long in vain ; 
Soft hand, that ne'er shall rest in mine again, — 
And beauteous lips, that softly smile in sleep, 
Would I could take ye all! I fain would keep 
Even the sigh which sounds upon my ear, 
And seems to listen for an echo near ! 
These dazzling charms some passing hours have blest : 
If bliss it be that can be thus possest, 
I hoped not for so much, and sought from*thee 
But flow'ry chains and joys that lightly flee, 
To cheer my steps where constant summer teems, 
And steep my sorrowing heart in Lethe's streams. 
Oft at thy voice remorse* and sorrow fled, 
And even sleep came willing to my bed — 
No more of bliss a wither' d heart may see — 
Twas all I knew, and was bestow'd by thee! 
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Yet Lena ! e'en this cup, with nectar fill'd, 
Has in the dregs some bitterness distilTd : 
Then 'twere unwise the mingled cup to drain 
Down to the dregs, and drink disgust again. 
I love yet leave thee ! Oh may slumbers deep 
Retard the hour when thou shalt wake to weep !" 

IX. 

And Harold mounts his gallant vessel's side ! 
The cables crack, the sails are spreading wide, 
And, filling quickly with the eVning breeze, 
Spread their broad pinions o'er the midnight seas, 
And bear the slender bark upon her lee, 
Till the stretch'd cable slips, and sets her free : 
Then darting swift as lightning through the tides, 
The stately prow the suVry surge divides, 
And leaves a parting track of Harold there, 
For fickle winds and changing waves to share. 
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What sounds axe those which from the decks arise, 
Mingled with whistling winds and sailors' cries ? 
Is it the clang of weapons scattered there, 
Which ready lie, as the fierce war were near ? — 
There glittering guns are piled, and sabres bright, 
As yet undinted by the marks of fight : 
There ghtt'ring lances are with halberts laid, 
And banners never in the field display'd : 
While to the mast impatient steeds are bound, 
And paw the decks, which echo to the sound: 
Their long manes floating in the ev'ning breeze, 
They snuff the winds which force them o'er the seas, 
And wishful eye the sunny-pastured shore 
They struggling left, to land there never more. 
But where is Harold ?— Pensive, and alone, ' 
With his wide mantle loosely round him thrown, 
And heart still darker than the shades around, 
He views from deck the quick-receding ground. 

r > 
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X. 

Where steers he? — towards the birth-place of the sun? 

And wherefore was that show of war begun? 

Can that heart, fill'd with zeal and holy fire, 

A martyr's tomb in Solyma desire ? 

Or seek, with pilgrim's staff and scollop shell, 

To cleanse its sins where Jordan's waters swell ? 

No ; sceptic Harold owns no creed divine ; 

Nor cross nor crescent on his breastplate shine, — 

Christ, Jove, or Mahomet, alike to him . 

Seem powerless phantoms, rais'd by human whim, 

Or fancy's fictions which enchant mankind, 

Yet vanish all — nor leave a trace behind 

When sun-like reason's penetrating beams 

Shine on the soul and light these church-born dreams. 

Before no altar Harold bows his head, 
No pray'r has ever by those lips been said.; 
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His feet in holy aisles have never trod ; 
He knows no worship, and invokes no God, 
Save that strange-coming pow'r his nature feels, 
Whose presence here creation's work reveals, 
Source of all good, yet agent of all ill, 
Great, kind, or cruel, yet almighty still ; — 
Whose attributes no human eye can scan — 
Might, without providence, or care, or plan, — 
Who, Saturn-like, creates but to destroy, 
Cursing or blessing without hate or joy — 
Rul'd by no motive save caprice alone, 
Leaving the proud to smile, the weak to groan, — 
Claiming nor worship, sacrifice, nor faith — 
Dooming the wise and fool alike to death, 
And blindly wielding such capricious sway, 
That frighted reason turns in doubt and dread away. 
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XI. 

His sturdy comrades, group'd upon the deck, 

Of faith and martyrdom but little reck, 

Nor dream of holy cross, nor sacred halls, 

Nor sins absolv'd in consecrated walls ; 

But, stern disciples of a fiercer creed, 

They live for glory, or for freedom bleed — 

With their good swords the rights of man maintain, 

Wage war with despots, and dispel the reign 

Of vulgar errors, which enslavM the bold 

Ere liberty' 8 bright standard was unrolTd. 

See, in the East, that banner is unfurPd, 

And Freedom's sons shout to the craven world ; 

Reviving Greece throws off the galling chain, 

Calls up her sons to arms, nor calls in vain ; 

Spurning the fetters forg'd by later years, 

She lives again, and all herself appears ! 
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XII. 

Now round the mast the beams of morning play, 
The billows wake to greet returning day, 
While changing rays sport lightly o'er the deep, 
And tint the surges as they rouse from sleep. 
With crowded sail the vessel onward flies, 
And Italy's fair shores from ocean rise ; 
Dimly in distance through the morning gloom 
Are seen the soil and genial skies of Rome, 
Where Tiber's troubled waters wildly roll, 
And vainly strive to break their banks' control.- 
Soracte here his stately summit rears, 
The cloud-capt monarch of surrounding spheres ; 
Here, ancient Europe's utmost bounds, behold 
Vesuvius still his flaming wreaths unfold — 
That deathless Pharos, with incessant fires 
Th' illumin'd sea in garb of flame attires, 
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Glowing through midnight's gloom, yet siek'ning shuns 
The rival radiance of returning suns. 

Now past the coast the nimble vessel glides, 
Where Tenarus uprears his rocky sides, 
By fields, which once Elysium's title bore, 
Now but a sterile plain and sandy shore : 
Hie opening, morn reveals to Harold's eyes 
Nought of their glories past, save cloudless skies. 
But now the vessel, veering to the wind, 
Swings round, and leaves the well-known tomb behind 
Where sleeps the Mantuan Bard ; and Harold yet 
Looks on the relics he can not forget, 
Till in the distance, earth, and air, and sky 
Mingle before his dimm'd* adoring eye — 
Till each diminish'd feature disappears, 
As fades the hero's name amidst the lapse of years. 
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XIII. 

Farewell, sweet Italy! Farewell ! my flight 

Has pass'd those shores which long have charm'd my 

sight ! 
Land of the past, that brief enchantment o'er, 
Thy ruin'd temples please mine eyes no more ; 
And, save the records of thy former fame, 
Which hist'ry hoards to show thy present shame, 
Nothing of thy old grandeur but is fled, 
And e'en thy living slumber like the dead. 
Wrapt in ignoble peace and vile repose, • 
Whilst all the universe around thee rose, 
Thy sons slept on ; and though thy deeds of yore 
Draw wand'ring strangers to thy classic, shore, 
Scythian or Briton, still the pilgrim sighs 
On the vast ruins which around him rise, — 
Beholds triumphal arches proud and high,* 
And pillars pil'd as they would pierce the sky, 
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All that the crumbling hand of Time has let 

Outlive those deeds which fame would not forget ; 

Tet groans, that palaces, and temples stand 

But as the ruined symbols of a land 

Where some were free and loath'd the name of slave ; 

But these are dead, and thou for life dost crave ! 

And free-born strangers smile in sad disdain, 

And ask, if Casars here can live again, 

Or are thy spacious halls and structures vast. 

For ever to be proud of Caesars past? 

Degenerate race ! and shall such taunting sneer 

And mock'ry meet thy deaf, lethargic ear ? 

And canst thou still thy faded charms display, 

And meet, unblushing, the broad glare of day? 

Still point with pride to where thy heroes lie 

Each in the dust he stirrM, to rush to victory? — 

Names, names alone now gild thy classic halls ! 

The mutilated bust still decks their walls, 
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And to the pilgrim seems an emblem true 
Of thy frail self. Yet still thou spread'st to view 
Those fields, where nature's treasures useless rot, 
That heav'n which lights thee, but which knows thee 

not !— 
Oh blush, if thou canst see or feel thy shame ! 
But thou art emulous of lighter fame, 
And hast depos'd that sceptre, sway'd so long, 
For the soft rule of poetry and song : 
To guide the pencil, or to strike the lyre, / 

Are the sole triumphs which thy sons .desire ; 

« 

To teach thy fair Armidas softer lays; 

Or heroes from the sculptur'd marble raise, 

» 

Who, with reproachful glance and bearing high, 
* Seem their degenerate sons with scorn to eye ! 
Thy classic tongue has quell'd its lofty tone, 
To charm with soft and silv'ry sounds alone: 
Sighs and subservient breath, the truckling tongue, 
The shallow song by jingling minstrels strung, 
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Singer and bard have smooth'd its strength away, 

And, serpent-like, it breathes but to betray ! 

Soft as a minion, servile as a slave 

New modell'd to the form which bondage gave, 

Its heartless melody is lost in air, 

Tet enervates the soul and senses there. 

FalPn monument ! where echo now alone 
Dwells 'mid the dust of centuries long flown; 
Country ! whose sons, unlike their glorious sires, 
No longer glow with pure and youthful fires, 
But, all unworthy of their native earth, 
Seem aged as the soil which gave them birth ; 
Where doubt and dread the face of freedom veil, 
Where love 's a snare, and modesty a tale— 
Where falsehood's shade obscures the light of day. 
Whilst faith and truth in whispers die away, — 
Farewell ! with bitter tears the change deplore, 
Tet glory in thy heroes now no more ! 
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Oh, Roman shades ! forgive a pilgrim's strains 

Who flies to seek for man where manhood yet remains! 

XIV. 

Yet, country, favour' d of the gods of yore, 
Heav'n loves thee still, as fondly as before ! 
A holy radiance roun^l those tombstones glows 
Where first religion's throne from darkness rose. 
Yes, mighty nature's gifts still, still are thine — 
Thy beauties charm— thy brilliant suns still shine. 
E'en in thy fall, and water'd by thy tears, 

i 

As fruit, thy climate infant genius rears ! 
The sword, fall'n harmless from die warrior's hand, 
Rings, like thy name, through every distant land; 
The empty sound bids Europe's feelings thrill, 
And noble hearts deplore and love thee still. 

And thou, dear Albion! land which gav*st me birth, 
Until my dust shall seek its mother-earth, 
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A long farewell ! though exil'd from thy shore, 

I love thy image fondly as before ; 

And, glorying in the blood which warms my veins, 

* » 

Like Sparta's son bequeath thee my remains, - 
Bidding thee still forget the exile's name 
Who consecrates to thee his death or fame, 
Till his unburied corse, a tomb shall claim. 

r 

XV. 

Gently the canvass swells before the breeze, 
Gladly the bark is greeted by the seas — 
Thus the proud courser hails his lord's return 
And greets the master he with pride has borne. 
How oft thy waves have cradled me to rest, 
Wild Ocean ! — emblem of my troubled breast, 
When sad, and dark, and unrestrain'd as thou, 
I knew thee first : yet oh, 1 iw altered now ! 
Wild as the storm, arid var> * 3 — — 
Whose painful changes ever endless st^ 
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Wreck of the past, which blots life's future page, 
And drives me hopeless on from youth to age : 

• 

Thus rage the billows wild, with ceaseless roar, 

Yet gain not farther on the sea-beat shore : 

Like them, alas ! my days have left no trace, 

Nor end, nor aim, attest my mortal race. 

Where is the past ? there 's nought remains to show 

What pains, what wand'rings it was mine to know. 

The paths I tried but led me more astray ; 

The good I grasp'd, in vapour pass'd away ! 

Is there no voice within us to decide — 

No monitor, the pilgrim's path to guide 

To some soul's Eden all alike can claim, 

And, though we fail, yet point to where we aim ? — 

The swallow, when she seeks a milder air, 

Knows what she leaves, and what awaits her there ; 

The pilot, in the darkness of the night, 

Sees some known sign amidst the orbs of light ; 



\ 
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The eagle seeks the sun, the dove its nest ; 
The stately vessel skims the Ocean's breast 
In firm reliance on the needle true, 
Which ever keeps the distant pole in view ; 
By man alone th' uncertain path is tried, 
With nought but doubt and darkness by his side : 
In vain the past and present lend their aid, 
He stops and wavers still, of his lone way afraid. 

XVI. 

My goal was pass'd ere yet the race began, 

My end was fame— 'twas soon bestow'd by man ; 

The universe, enchanted, heard my lays, 

And crown'd the poet's brow with early bays. 

Yet soon he sicken'd at the empty sound — 

Eternal echo,, ever carried round ! 

'Twas but a name, and what can that avail? 

Save that posterity may hear the tale, 
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In -fleeting characters so lightly trac'd, 

And from the book of Fate so soon eras'd. — 

At the rude breath of Time how lightly fly 

The fragile dreams of immortality ! 

Phantom of glory — shadow of renown, 

Which woo'd my fancy with a glitt'ring crown, 

How soon I spurn'd your shallow gifts when won, 

How quickly learn'd your specious glare to shun ! 

More living laurels now must bloom for me — 

The fame I seek must bright and deathless be, 

And, grav'd for ever on the reeking plain, 

In characters of fire and blood remain, 

A glorious trophy, to the latest day, 

Of battles won and slav'ry pass'd away ; 

Or in some temple let my record be, 

Which Vict'ry rears to infant Liberty. 
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XVII. 

How oft, reclining on some hero's tomb, 

Amid the desert haunts of fallen Rome, 

Or in the holy and sepulchral shades 

Of Westminster's dark vaults and grey arcades, 

I've mused upon the busts and trophies there, 

Which age had soften'd with a holier air ; 

And when I 've seen the stranger trembling tread 

O'er chissei'd stones where sleep the silent dead, 

And seek with eager eye and pious haste 

For characters by time and wear effaced, 

I've thought, if fame could penetrate the gloom 

Which shrouds the precincts of the silent tomb, 

Departed greatness must more softly sleep 

Where friends still visit and where strangers weep, 

And the immortal spirit's deathless pride . 

Must triumph in a fame which even death defied ! 
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That last sad goal to which our being tends, 
Where all the vanity of ages ends, 
Can still some empty charms to mortals show, 
Who wish but for a monument below : — 
Yet, though I know such trophies must be mine, 
I look for more, and unappeas'd repine ; 
My anxious soul still seeks a brighter doom, 
Turns from the past, looks through the future's gloom. 

Is it pure virtue's path still left untrod, 
Which leads to Heaven and points unto a God? 
Pursue it, then, my soul — relinquish all 
Those joys and pleasures which no tears recal-— 
E'en part with liberty, so long ador'd, 
So dearly bought— if lost, so slow restor'd !-— 
The Christian trembles at the Pagan's ire, 
Draw, then, thy sword, and for the cross expire ; 

■ 

Yet hope not then for glory or reward, 

Save one approving glance from Heav'n's great Lord. 

D 
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Oh ! if such deeds as these ye virtue deem, 

I'll prove its darkling truth, or dissipate the dream ! 

XVIII. 

Silence !— what mist obscures the orb of night ? 

Is it a cloud or sail which shrouds her light? 

It nearer draws— To arms ! some prow is nigh, 

Beneath its pond'rous bulk the waters sigh : 

With triple decks, huge masts, and spreading sails, 

From Harold's bark the orb of night she veils ; 

And, like a greedy vulture of the deep, 

Her pinions shade the prey o'er which they sweep. 

Now as with foaming strides the giant nears, 

The hateful crescent at her mast appears; 

And sounds are heard, which tell of sufPrings there, 

Of orphans' sorrows and of man's despair — . 

Of virgin charms, now doom'd to wear a chain, 

And sigh for Chios' native shores in vain. . 



« 
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" Vengeance, or rescue !" Harold loudly cries — 

" Who would not combat for so bright a prize ? 

Save the fair victims ! — quick, awake the foe 

With thund'ring broadsides from the decks below !" — 

And swift as thought a thousand bullets fly 

With murd'rous aim and nicely-practis'd eye ; 

Yet, all unsated with their human prey, 

They crush the decks, and beat the masts away. 

Shatter the helm within the pilot's hand, 

And leave the ship a wreck, driving without command. 

In vain her triple decks exhaust their ire — 
The nimble bark with ease escapes her fire; 
Her harmless shot but hiss along the tide, — 
Till one last effort brings them side by side ! — 
The time is awful ! — Harold springs on deck, 
And boards with sword in hand the flaming wreck ; 
His ready men obey their leader's call, 
And the scar'd Pagan foe must either yield or fall. 

o 2 
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XIX. 

But whence those bitter shrieks, those deaf ning cries, 

Which at the summons to surrender, rise ? 

Hark what a death-cry peals along the seas ! 

Whence those fierce flames, now waving in the breeze ? 

See — the last effort of the Pagan's hate 

Strives to envelop Harold in his fate ! 

"Tis vain ; he gains his bark, and thro' the fires 

Slowly and safely o'er the main retires, 

And views with tears of sorrow and despair 

The fun'ral pile his triumph lighted there. 

Now rapidly the glowing flames ascend; 

Sweep up the masts and. o'er the cordage bend, — 

Like snakes of fire, embrace the vessel's side, 

And skim the surface of the foaming tide ; — 

The sails fall blacken'd from the burning mast, 

And winds and waves soon bear the fragments past, 
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Which gild the billows with their golden fire, 
And slowly on some distant surge expire. 
That last bright flash proclaims the conflict o'er — 
The ship explodes, the crescent waves no more ; 
And the bright remnants, falling thick around, 
Break the sad silence with a sadder sound, 
Till soon the embers sleep beneath the main, 
And night and silence re-assume their reign. 

XX. 

But plaintive moans again are heard aroun d, 
And from the ocean's breast proceeds the sound ! 
The dying cry impetuous Harold hears, 
And all regardless of his comrades' fears, 
He plunges in : compassion lends him force, 
As thro' the wave he beats his manly course. 
— Upon a fragile plank an infant lay, 
Whom the wild ocean soon had made its prey ; 
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Harold upbears her from the shatter'd wreck, 
Regains his bark, and lays her on the deck ; 
Then chafes her limbs and wipes her streaming eyes, 
Before the hearth her sea-drenched vesture dries, 
And as he wrings the salt drops from her hair, 
He sees a chain and portrait hidden there ! 
Upon the picture gleams the flick'ring light, 
And his own image strikes his doubting sight ! 
Again he looks, yet scarce believes his eyes : — 
" Thy name, fair child?" " 'Tis Ada!" she replies. 
Who was thy mother? What thy father ? tell 9 '— 
Eloydne* she ! and when she dying fell 
Beneath a murd'rer's hand, this gift she gave — 
My father's picture— which she bade me save, 
"lis all I know — for in my mother's breast 
The secret died, and none have heard the rest/ 9 
" Alas, Eloydne' !" Harold murmured low ;— 
" Fair child, in me a father shalt thou know/' . 
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Perchance he knew the secret of her birth, 
Or hop'd to cheer his pilgrimage on- earth, 
And of its cares his wither' d heart beguile 
In the pure sunshine of an infant's smile. 

XXI. 

Aurora slightly tints the eastern sky, 

And gives the shores of Greece to Harold's eye — 

That land which ocean views with mournful pride, 

And sighing wafts its name from tide to tide ; 

Where mem'ry slumbers on the silent shore, 

As the soft balm of ages now no more. 

Oh sad to see how short is triumph's day, 

How quick the change from glory to decay ! 

By tyrants now behold her shores profan'd, 

Her temples ransack' 4 and her sons enchain'd— 

The Prophet's turban pompously display'd 

E'en on the shrine where Christians once have pray'd. 
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Yet still before the pilgrim's longing eyes 
Some vestiges of ancient splendour rise- 
Nature her changeless head triumphant rears, 
Nor feels the fall of man or lapse of years ! 

Home of the Gods, and cradle whence the sun 
First started forth, his daily course to run — 
In the pure ether of your azure sky, 
Your hills still rear their stately summits high ; 

Here still Minerva's olive fills the glade, 
Crowning thy mountains with a sombre shade, 
Which gently slope to meet those verdant vales 
Where Syrinx still her hopeless fate bewails. 
As day dispels the gloomy shades of night, 
Bright waves of moving verdure meet the sight; 
Whilst, varying midst the changing tides of day, 
Around the peaks the golden sunbeams play. 

How dear each hill, each stream, each classic glefl 
To Hist'ry's page, or Fable's magic pen ! — 
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Yonder is Pindus — here Alpheus' stream 
Runs bright along, gilt by the day-god's beam ! 
Shades of the past still animate the scene, 
And dimly show the glories that have been : — 
Each rock has trophies, every stone a tale- 
Nymphs haunt the floods, and deities the vale !— 
There on Chimera's gulph the numbers rang 
Which Homer's muse to endless ages sang ; 
By each succeeding race with homage crown'd, 
The Stygian shores his early strains resound : 
Whilst memory here displays her golden page, 
Rich with the spoils of each receding age- 
Charms with her joys, or saddens with her tears, 
Yet lovely still in each and all appears. 

Thus thro' the mazes of a fitful dream 
A son may see his mother's spirit beam, 
Breathing maternal fondness from above 
On him whose heart still beats with filial love : 
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He sees that form which nurs'd him at her breast, 
Who waking, sooth'd, and sleeping, watch' d his rest, — 
Who smiling view'd him with a mother's pride 
When first to mock her gentle tones he tried: — 
Tet sodn the shadow fades before his eyes, 
And from his anxious grasp the dear illusion flies ! 

XXII. 

From Helle's waters unto Pindus' hill, 

Homer, thy deathless numbers vibrate still! 

Child of another nature, clime, and age, 

Time gives no equal to thy treasur'd page ; 

And wond'ring man, enraptur'd by thy song, 

Has plac'd the bard his fabled gods among! 

Yet man thou must have been! — those plaintive strains 

Breathe past experience in a mortal's pains ! 

No deity could weep for human woe, 

Or paint the sorrows of a world below, 
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Who had not nestled in a mother's breast, 

And there drawn pity with the milk he prest. 

When Time was young, e'er yet the world was grey, 

Nature rais'd gods or monsters from its clay, 

Then wert thou form'd — great Nature's self thy slave, 

As ocean boundless, trackless as the wave 

Whose azure bosom, trembling to the breeze, 

Itself unchang'd, reflects the form it sees,— 

Now the calm beauties of the sylvan scene, 

Where nymphs disport and shepherds tread the green — 

The midnight planet glittering in the pole — 

The shatter'd bark, 'mid thunder's distant roll— 

The crackling flash, which, glaring through the skies, 

In harmless anger strikes its breast and dies !— 

That world, which still re-echoes with thy name* 

Grave thee, for welcome, obloquy and shame ! 

A supplicant for glory as for bread, 

Despis'd when living, yet ador'd when dead, 
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The stream of glory, which so brightly flow'd, 
Was but to light the Poet's tomb bestow'd; 
And the bright torch, which shed its light afar, 
Shone through thy darkness like a fun'ral star ! — 
Envy and hate pursu'd thee to the grave ; — 
E'en when the tomb its last asylum gave, 
Th' envious crew, by deathless malice led, 
Still strove to tear the laurels from thy head :— 
They share the shame to Troilus decreed, 
And have the hate of agds for their meed! 
Such is the fate decreed to man's renown, 
And hate and envy blight the laurell'd crown ! 
The voice of living fame so loudly swells, 
That like the holy peal of deep-ton'd bells, 
It strikes too roughly on the listener's ear 
When echo'd by the hills and valleys near; 
But distant tones, when wafted on the breeze, 
Sigh o'er the streams, or die upon the seas ; § 
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Their mellow' d grandeur pious hope inspires — 
And when its music on the ear expires, 
And the retiring strains are hurrying past, 
The listening ear then dwells upon the last 

XXIII. 

What rock is that which, hollow'd by the surge. 

Doth boldly from the ocean's breast emerge — 

Rearing a stately summit to the blast, 

O'er which iinnumber'd centuries have past? — 

On that high peak, which still o'erhangs the waves, 

One lonely column the rude tempest braves, 

And, rising proudly from the rocky shelf, 

Stands like a lofty trophy by itself, — 

As time had rais'd a barrier on the sea 

Between the ages past and those to be. 

'Tis the last fragment of Minerva's fane ; 

For that hoar relic doth alone remain, 

Of all her sacred piles — sole record of her reign. 
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The peasants guard it still, with anxious care, 
From the rough greetings of the wint'ry air ; 
For by its guidance o'er the raging tides 
The pilot's fragile bark in safety rides. 
When Harold first the glitt'ring shaft descries 
Through distant mists, " ,f Tis Sunium's self!" he cries. 
What thoughts that name recals of classic lore ! 
Now fancy paints the robe which Plato wore, 
When, quitting senseless crowds, the cynic sought 
In the lone desert solitude and thought. 
There calmly seated on the sea-girt strand, 
By turns the skies, the waves, and distant land, 
Usurp his eyes ; the echo of his mind, 
Nature's still voice, seems wafted on the wind ; 
That voice which, gliding through celestial spheres, 
In solitude alone meets mortal ears ; 
Which through creation's holiest silence creeps, 
Sighs through her vales, and murmurs o'er her deeps, 
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Pervades calm Nature* s universal plan, 

And flies alone the busy haunts of man. 

This silent, suppliant voice, so oft forgot, 

E'en stubborn Harold hears, yet hearing heeds it not. 

XXIV. 

Meantime the vessel lightly skims the surge :— - 
But hark ! what solemn peal, what fun'ral dirge, 
Floats o'er the wave ? what slowly-moving band 
In mourning white now winds along the strand ? 
The priest leads foremost over hill and rock, 
As a good shepherd guides the sorrowing flock. 
What pious burthen in their arms they bear? 
How sad their mien, what grief seems written there ; 
On the cold ground they place the hallow'd biers, 
And bent with grief bedew them with their tears. 
Louder and louder, as the vessel nears, 
The chant of death resounds in Harold's ears. 
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Ere yet his mind the mournful meaning taught, 
His skiff had borne him to the shore he sought, 
When quickly mingling with the weeping host, 
Behold that scene which Greece shall make her boast t 
Beneath a ruin'd temple's sombre shade, 
In dark array three rows of biers are laid — 
Twelve in each row around the altar lay, 
Where palm and yew their fun'ral pomp display- 
Where holy patriarchs pray, and warriors weep 
O'er brothers pillow' d in eternal sleep. 

Whilst Harold's eyes on martyr'd heroes glide, 
He seeks some symbol of the death they died ; 
And casting far his sad and tearful glance, 

■ 

Looks for the muffled drum, th' inverted lance, 
And those proud trophies which the brave attend 
To the last home where strife and glory end ; — 
But snow-white flow'rets meet his eyes alone, 
O'er virgins' veils and Hymen's garlands strewn— 
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Whilst every emblem of domestic care, 
The shears, the spindle, and the loom are there; 
And weeping maidens sprinkle perfume round, 
Or scatter blossoms on the hallow'd ground, 
Where hapless orphans, prostrate, in their tears 
Breathe a last blessing o'er their parents' biers. 
Amid the fun'ral sheets see warriors stand, 
Who, as they weep, still grasp a glitt'ring brand, 
And strive for mastery o'er their grief in vain, — 
For not e'en heroes' bosoms can* restrain 

» 

Those tears- of agony, those tearful sighs , 
Which man unblushing heaves when beauteous woman 
dies. 
With silent wonder mixed with holy awe, 
Harold the moving scene in silence saw ; 
But when the priest had bless'd the sacred bread, 
And drank the precious blood our Saviour shed, 

V 

A youthful virgin, rushing from the throng, 
Pour'd to the winds the long-bewailing song 

E 
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Whose theme was death. Meanwhile the mournful 
crowd 

« 

In listening silence o'er the dark grave bowM, 
Whilst, blushing, mid the wreaths which bound her brow, 
With Sapphic skill, now soft, now loud, now low, 
She thrilPd all hearts, as to the silent air 
She poured her changeful song of hope and wild despair. 

XXV. 

" From the green plains where silver Laos flows 

To barren mountains clad in wintry snows, 

O'er rock and valley, and from hill to hill, 

A ruthless conqueror pursues us still : 

Ferocious Delhys drove us from the plains 

To frowning steeps where constant thunder reigns. 

Ere night had yet her guardian mantle spread, 

Husbands and friends were nuinbered with the dead. 

'Twas the last night that veiTd us from the foe, ' 

And our last hours of agony and woe. 
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No eye was clos'd, all watch'd in fix'd despair : — 
The aged priest, who, wrapt in fervent pray'r, 
HallowM the ground of death on which we trod, 
And with calm courage plac'd their hopes in God. 
With aching eyes we watch'd the morning light, 
Whilst our last warriors drew their swords for fight, 
And o'er their heads in fierce impatience wav'd 
Brands which have some reveng'd and some have sav'd ; 
Couch'd at their feet lay those that were most dear, 
And each devoted victim press' d more near, 
And with convulsive strength, to fearful breast 
And trembling heart, that broke e'en while they blest, 
The martyr doom'd too soon to endless rest ! 
Young mothers o'er their fated offspring hung, 
And wet their cheeks with tears : the chaste wife clung 
To the tender husband, still more tender now, 
And press'd a last kiss on his manly brow. 
But ere Aurora's dazzling glories beam'd, 
And put to flight the dawning-star, which stream'd 

e 2 
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Its silver radiance on the hills about 

Our peaceful vales, the slaughter-shout 

From the fierce Moslems in\ dread volume rose ! — 

* Allah ! ' the cry as rush'd our barbarous foes ; 

Allah's dread name the echoing hills return' d, 

While sabres gleam'd around and deathfires burn'd! 

And the pale gradual light which flowed around . 

Show'd our last warriors stretch'd upon the ground, 

And shed a vivid lustre on the foe 

Now winding onward thro' the vales below ! 

One only hope of safety yet remained — 

In breathless haste a mountain-pass we gain'd ; 

The weeping mother and the trembling maid 

Lent, to the aged and the helpless, aid 

To scale those rocks from whence the quiv'ring eye 

Could the last struggles of our host descry ; 

And as they bravely perish'd in our sight 

We haiPd the coming star of our eternal night I 
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XXVI. 

« 

" There on a peak, which o*er a chasm frown'd, 
Where gushing torrents midst the darkness sound, 
And howling winds within its bosom pent 
In hollow groans their loud impatience vent, 
And, in fierce contest with the angry spray, 
In rolling thunder greet the upper day — 
Wildly below the troubled waters sound, 
And vultures wing above their greedy round, — 
Where the strain'd eye in vain would pierce the night 
Which shades the dark abyss from mortal sight, 
From this commanding summit we descried 
The fatal field with bloody carnage dyed ; 

And as each kinsman* fell before the foe, 

i 
Counted the wretched hours we yet must know ! 

Fast o'er the phalanx of our fallen friends 

The ruthless Turk advanc'd, with murd'rous ends; 
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But ere to scale our mountain-heights they tried, 
With frantic scream, one youthful mother cried — 
' Ton yawning gulph alone can refuge give — 
Oh* ere ye stoop to slav'ry, cease to live ! ' 
Then to the brink she rush'd, and sternly smil'd 
On the calm beauty of the sleeping child 
She doom'd to death ; and as the victor's cry 
In harsh discordance shook our mountains' sky, 
She hurl'd him down the gulph, and turn'd away 
As the dark deep re-echoed to its prey $ 
Then calPd on us to imitate a deed 
By which e'en now our offspring might be freed— 
* Mothers ! ' she cried, * shall the pure milk ye gave 
To nourish freemen, now support the slave? 
Oh loiter not ; from servitude and pain 
Rescue the free-born sons of heroes slain ! ' 
None answer'd her, but each in speechless woe 
Drdpt her dear burthen in the gulph below* 
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While yet the depths return'd a hollow sound, 
With arms entwin'd we formed a mystic round, 
And turning wildly to the bridal strains 
Our virgins lov'd to sing on Yemen's plains, 
Each time the light and joyous measure ended 
Some sister victim to the grave descended ; 
And she whose steps were nearest to the brink 
Sprung from the fated chain,— a sever' d link, 
And as the cadence died upon her ear, 
Leapt down to death— the friend, of those who fear 
To live, when life's best hour is dark and drear ; 
While those who yet remain'd renewed the lays 
So blithely sung in bright and sunny days, 
Ajid the dull echoes from the rocks around 
Rose in rude contrast with the silvery sound 
Of that sweet melody—which, whilst we sing, 
Adds to our bitter fate a deeper sting. 



^ 
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'Sprinkle with perfume, and spread with roses, 
The couch where blooming beauty reposes ! 

* Wherefore those tears, thou black-eyed maid ? 

A happier day for thee is shining ; 
Sweet lily, of what rude storm afraid 

Is thy fair head so low reclining ? 

Sprinkle, fyc. 

' Hark ! hark ! thy lover's steps I hear — 
Oh give this ring as seal and token, 

That the true heart may cease to fear 
Which ne'er could cease to love till broken i 

Sprinkle, $c. 

*> Now wave the sacred torch on high, 
See its pure flame the air is consuming ! 

It mounts— it mounts to yon brilliant sky, 
With a holy halo your sons illuming ! 

Sprinkle, fyc. 
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' Like those young deer with garlands crown'd, 
Which now before the porch are straying, 

Soon, soon upon th' enamell'd ground 
A happy first-born shall be playing ! 

Sprinkle, fyc. 

' Fly to the vale — bend myrtles there, 
To shade the infant cherub sleeping ; 

The reaper brown shall its couch prepare, 
While the fond-mother watch is keeping ! 

Sprinkle, fyc. 



'Know'st thou the sounds which lull to sleep 

The child in parent's arms reclining? 
The murmuring waters calm and deep, 
. And the true turtle's soft repining ! 

Sprinkle with perfume and spread with roses 
The couch where blooming beauty reposes V 
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XXVII. 

I 
I 

" Thus to the sounds which love had erst inspired 
The high-soul'd victims one by one expired : 
So, on the battle-field, the martial strain 
Fires 'the soldier with a fierce disdain — 
Death and the dangers of the war he heeds 
No more, as was his wont ; but while he bleeds, 
E'en to the cannon's mouth his footstep guides, 
And with a joyous pomp o'er death presides. 
With still-increasing speed revolving round 
More few and faint the lessening voices sound. 
Now with each minute drops a life away, 
But those remaining still, still pour the lay ; 
The circle shortens, but the song proceeds, 
And at each turn another songstress bleeds. 
Full sixty times the fatal round had turn'd, 
And all save one a martyr's crown had earn'd — 
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Myself alone surviv'd — I know no morel— 
Perchance some angel on his pinions bore 
The only witness of this scene sublime, 
To tell in song this deed shall live with time !" 

She ceased — th' attentive crowd with greedy ears 
Drank the last sound of song — whilst from the biers, 
lake martyrs' blood, rich streams of incense rise, 
And with the heroes' souls mount to their kindred skies. 

XXVIH. 

And now the clash of arms, the cannon's roar, 
And hum of troops resound along the shore ; 
But Harold hears not — be, on Phyla's plain, 
The banish'd gods of Greece invokes in vain. 
Phyl6, what thoughts thy very name inspires ! 
Thy tale, long past, the modern hero fires ; 
On thee the champion of th' Athenian name 
Sever'd the thirty links of slavery's chain— 
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Whose name engrav'd on Pallas' sacred shrine 
Descends with Solon's through the lapse of time :-— 
There on a rock which Cecrop's ramparts crowns, 
And o'er wide Salamis' bright waters frowns, 
Harold sat gazing on that boundless sky, 
The fav'rite haunt and home of love and liberty. 

XXIX. 

As now the sun with mellow splendour glows 

On Phyla's height, which length'ning shadows throws, 

There, where a spreading tree makes cool his rays, 

Harold the distant pomp of war surreys. 

The motley columns winding on the sands, 

The flaunting standards and the glittering brands, 

The cannon, whence the bolts of death are hurl'd, 

Which gold directs, that dross which rules the world — 

Accursed gold, which prompts the hurling war, 

And makes this world one universal scar — 
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Which pays the wretch who has no higher aim, 
And even- him who fights in freedom's name- 
Price of the free as much as of the slave : 
Th' Etolian clad in skins, th' Albanian brave, 
The fierce Epirian with his forehead bare, 
And Parga's sons, the bloody treasure share — 
Seamen, whose blood hath stain'd the azure tide, 
With peasants arm'd from peaceful Phocia's side; 
Whilst shepherds the fierce steeds of Elis rein : 
And now the motley groups which crowd the plain, 
The rolling drum and clarions call obey, 
And the proud banner's sacred folds display, 

Swear on the clashing swords and glittering shield 
To win the gold they seek, or perish in the field. 

XXX. 

In wand'ring Harold this untutorM race 
Some heav'n-born visitant delighted trace, 
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Sent by some pitying angel to their aid, 

To plant the olive or to wield the blade ; 

But Harold now their joyous shouts restrains, 

Whene'er his voice attentive silence gains. 

" Children of Helle, worship not," he cries, 

" The sons of meaner sires and colder skies ! 

Offspring of heroes, demi-gods, and kings, 

Know, in each land where fame thy story brings, 

In ev*ry clime where pity loves to dwell, 

Or mortal bosoms yet for honour swell, 

Where noble hearts for sacred freedom thrill, 

Greece shall find^children and avengers still! 

It is not mine to fan a dormant flame — 

Your very tongue first syllabled the name, 

Your mountains white, bright seas, and cloudless sky 

Know but one watchword — that of liberty ! 

Ye sons of Sparta and of Athens, say 

What tongue can tell of prouder deeds than they ? 
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From Marathon to Leuctra, pealing cries 

For country, vengeance, freedom, glory, 'rise ! 

Give not your voices, but your blood bestow — 

Arm, sons of prostrate Greece, and strike the blow ! 

To check the coward, and the brave to cheer, 

Think on the past, and then the future fear. 

In guerdon for those treasures shower'd like dew, 

I ask alone to fight and die for you— 

To spill for you the blood which freedom fires — 

To see, ere yet the spark of life expires, 

And the lone exile finds his bed of rest, 

His spirit glow in ev'ry Grecian breast. 

Then when your hands a Parthenon shall raise, 

Let glory wet with tears a poet's bays ; 

While from the west his exil'd shade shall roam, 

And seek in Grecian hearts a lasting home 

And living sepulchre ! — How bright the doom 

When freedom hovers o'er the martyr's tomb ! " 
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The cannon thundering in Alpheus' vales 

Lepanto's waves and Ryphon's steeps assails — 

At the dread signal Helle's sons awake, 

And peaceful ploughs for glittering blades forsake. 

Now mid the sulph'rous clouds see Harold's form 

Rise like the eagle, foremost in the storm ! 

His courser, conscious of the slacken'd rein, 

Scours 'mid wreaths of fire the smoking plain, 

Surveys the blood-stain'd field with fierce delight, 

And revels in the thickest of the fight, 

Where death and desolation reign around, 

And dead and dying load th' ensanguin'd ground. 

What manly ardour Harold's bosom swells ! 

For him the hissing balls and bursting shells 

Fall terrorless ; the cannon's thund'ring peal 

He hears with smiles, and mocks the murd'rous steel ; 
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Stalks like the God of War across the plain, 

And seeks a hero's death, yet seeks that death in vain. 



XXXII. 

The god of mortals is a god of arms, 

Carnage he hallows and to death lends charms : 

The great Creator, who from pole to pole 

Drives, the wild storm, and bids the thunder roll, 

For some wise purpose man may not divine, 

Hath cast a spell o'er glory's sanguine shrine, 

And sown an instinct in the human breast 

To thirst for blood, and love that game the best 

Where Fortune holds the dice, and Death presides, 

Whilst Glory midst the murd'rous havoc rides, 

And, on the death-bed of the young and brave, 

Proclaims the world one vast and ever-yawning grave. 
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XXXIII. 

A nation's martyrdom might well inspire 
Some bard tot une to Homer's height his lyre, 
And sing the lives and blood so freely given 
To purchase freedom and re-conquer heaven ! ' 
Then, when grey Time his mystic veil shall spread 
O'er the proud story of the mighty dead. 
Odysseus, Marcos, Canaris, shall see 
Their names inscribed by Immortality 
On the same altars with the gods of yore, 
And heroes only honour'd when no more ! 

Before the Cross behold the Crescent flies, 
And Greece, a phoenix, from her ashes rise ! . 
Whilst vanquished Osmanlies, and Delhians proud, 
With wild Slavonians, round their sultan crowd — 
The abject slaves of a more slavish lord, 
Yielding their forfeit heads to meet their just reward. 
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XXXIV. 

The glad Pantheon hears prophetic cries, 
And wakes to joy. — Yet pensive Harold flies, 
And while the steel escapes his loosen'd hold, 
Seeks the lone desert which he lov'd of old. 
Some hearts are clos'd to all this world bestows : — 
There joy no echo finds, nor entrance knows; 
There Pity's still, soft voice is heard alone, 
As murmuring waters through the darkness moan ; 
Mysterious beings, in seclusion bred, 
Who fly the beaten paths the vulgar tread, 
Life's usual current flows too slow for them, 
Their vital stream no common bounds may stem — 
Wildly it rushes o'er a self-form'd bed, 
Groans in deep gulfs, salutes the mountain's head,- 
Then suddenly the boist'rous transports cease, 
And lull the spirit in a treach'rous peace, 

v2 
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Reflecting smoothly, on its glassy breast, 
The charms of Nature sunk in evening rest — 
Hearts form'd of contrasts, strangers to our sphere, 
Who more or less than kindred man feppear. 

Such Harold is— his soul no slumber knows, 
And only loathes the tameness of repose. 
Seek we the Wanderer 'mid the haunts he seeks, 
Where sound is none, but such as Nature speaks — 
Near those deep waters which, in ages old, 
Did bloody Actium's woe-fraught day behold, 
Where in fierce fight the sceptre of the world 
From side to side and hand to hand was hurl'd. 

Where Aracynthus rears his shaggy sides, 
And dark Achelous rolls his murmuring tides, 
Winding his silv'ry course along the glade, 
Where yew and cypress spread their mournful shade, 
A temple stands, where, though on Islam shores, 
The wand'ring Christian still his God adores. 
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An aged hermit watches o'er the fane 

Where Harold shelter asks, nor asks in vain. 

His trembling voice scarce wakes the feinting hymn, 

The gaudy world no more hath charms for him — 

Though years had blanch'd the locks which crown'd his 

brow, 
Cyrillus scorn'd beneath their load to bow ; 

For prayer and faith had fix'd his soul on high, 

» 

And ev'ry wish and thought still sought the sky : 

His lips breath'd piety, his hands sustain'd 

The sceptre of the Lord, which once maintain' d 

Among a chosen flock its past'ral sway, 

Who now were scatter* d with the winds away ; 

Yet still the crosier he delights to hold — 

It seems the widow'd relict of his fold, 

Which props his weak steps, tott'ring to the tomb — 

Last lodge of life, where all that come find room. 

« 

As Harold, struck with holy awe, drew near, 
And gazed upon the sage, an unknown fear 



t 
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Pervades his breast, such as the impious led 

Who in some sacred haunt unbidden steal. 

The altar where impassioned Christians pray, 

The stones by kneeling vot'ries worn away, 

The hallow'd walls where God's high presence reigns, 

Speak to his soul, which tremblingly sustains 

The conflict, whilst his gestures seem to own 

The God by him nor lov'd, nor fear'd, nor known. 

The aged hermit bids the pilgrim rest, 

And shows this welcome on the walls imprest, — 

44 Who comes in holy Jesus' name, be blest !" 

XXXV. 

How dear to Harold are those desert walls ! 

Each ruin'd spot some long-past thought recals. 

In the lone halls his bloodless arms are laid, 

His pages rest beneath the turret's shade, 

Thro' the deserted courts his coursers stray, 

And crop the grass which chokes th' untrodden way ; 
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And sculptur'd stones, which mark the martyr's tomh, 
Ring to the hoof that gambols in the gloom. 
Bound by some sombre, melancholy spell 
He roams from arch to arch, from cell to cell ; 
Deaf to each call, to every object blind, 
Deep thought alone absorbs his absent mind. 
What thinks he? — th£re are moments when the soul 
Bursts from the bosom, rec'dess of control. 
And, like the eagle soaring to the sky, 

Disdains the shackles of humanity — 

Wrapt in a chaos of ideal dreams, 

Where fairy fiction sheds her golden beams, 

Now toss'd in ocean's depth, and then away 

To scenes no eye can see or pen pourtray, 

» 
Riots in regions of ideal birth,— 

Now mounts to Heav'n, and now descends to earth, 

Until some sudden flash illumes the soul, 

And, like the lessening thunder's distant roll 
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And parting flash, dispels the stormy sky, 
Recalling reason to reality— 
The shall, rebounding from the crested foe, 
Returns a traitor 'gainst its parent bow— ~ 
So Harold's thoughts, returning back again 
With doubled force resume their moody reign. 
Yes, human reason is a two-edged blade, 
Forg'd by the gods, and tempered by their aid— 
Bestow'd on man in mercy or in hate, 
To conquer heaven, or else to seal his fate. 

XXXVI. 

How truly wayward is man's destiny! 

The Fates consent not when he asks to die; — 

His days, in querulous inaction spent, 

Waste like a furnace wanting aliment;— 

How blanch'd his front, his hand how lost its force— 

He seeks a staff to guide his tottering course ; 
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His very sun emits a sickly light, 
The gloomy presage of approaching night ; 
Or, like Orestes, doth his mind present 
Two suns revolving in the firmament. 

« 

One infant fairf watches o'er his days, 

Hangs o'er his couch, or round his footsteps plays : 

Her tender voice seems music to his ear, 

Dispels the frown, and checks the starting tear;— 

He scans her beauties with a parent's eye — 

His child (save birth) by ev'ry tender tie; 

Whilst memory, by her infant charms beguil'd, 

Clings to the image of his absent child — 

Compares their graces, counts their infant years, 

And in a father's joys forgets his tears. 

The ripening charms of scarce ten summers' rays 

Bloom on her cheek — those still uncertain days 

Now clothe the mind in reason's lightest dress, 

Which still retains the cradle's helplessness, — 
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Like the first germ of fruit, which substance gains, 
And form assumes, whilst yet the flower remains. 
Oh pure , and happy age, whose dawning sense 
Is deck'd in smiles of angel innocence — 
Alas! how soon thou fad'st!— in infancy 
Pure love, as chasten' d as a brother's eye, 
Which truth distrusts not, nor which passion warms. 
Can scan without a blush thy opening charms — 
A smile, a kiss are all the wants it knows, 
And innocence, the ready boon bestows. 
Her flaxen tresses, loose and unconfin'd 
Stream o'er her brow, and wanton in the wind : 
With frequent start her hand impatient tries 
To dash th' offending ringlet from her eyes — 
Eyes which, on Harold's faded features bent, 
Sparkle like sister-stars in heaven's bright firmame nt. 
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XXXVII. 

Now midnight thro' the silent temple reigns, 

And sleep binds Ada in its silken chains. 

Harold alone, forgetful of repose, 

(His stormy soul e'en Lethe's charms foregoes) 

Deserts his couch ; with slow and lingering tread 

He seeks the silent mansions of the dead. 

The fun'ral lamp scarce lends a flickering ray 

To guide his silent, solitary way : 

The orient planet in the azure sky 

Gleams thro' the casement of the sanctuary, 

As shines in grief religion's cheerful light, 

Or hope's bright visions gild- affliction's night. 

Led by its pious ray he scans with dread 

The mould'ring names and relics of the dead ; 

Th' insulted monuments of sainted worth — 

The sculptur'd stone, which marks the martyr's earth, 
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Broken — with scenes of recent carnage stain'd, 

The altars pillag'd, and their shrines profan'd ; — 

But though its sullied fanes neglected lie, 

They still preserve that awful majesty 

Which, spite of sceptic laugh and sneering tone, . 

The name of God imprints upon the stone. 

" What peace," cries Harold, " reigns throughout 

these shades — 
What solemn stillness the sad scene pervades ! 
The mould'ring bones which lie beneath my tread 
Sleep soundly in their cold and earthy bed ! 
The few short feet of earth on which I stand 
Is all a saint requires— 'twas all he plann'd:— 
'Tis there he finds the sleep to me denied — 
His motto this—' He lived, he pray'd, he died ! ' 
His world was but the shadow of te grave 
Of all those dreams which human-kind enslave, 
Science, ambition, glory, love, or crime, 
He knew but one, but that one how sublime ! 
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But hold, was that a dream? — that heavenly power 
Worshipp'd in every spot, at every hour, — # 
Which taught his wayward passions to control,. 
And to the very tomb absorb'd his soul — 
Is that a dream? oh no! — a hope, a stay, - 
Innate in man, and moulded with his clay, 
Employs, absorbs, and stimulates his mind, 
And tho' it strays, yet never quits mankind ; 
All ranks, all ages, have confess'd its call ! — 
Can this be nought ? I dare not stay 'tis all. 
Perhaps, 'tis Nature's origin and aim, 
And all that owns it not is but a name?— 
What toys delight us, with what shades we play ! 
Love's but a flow'r, and pleasure but a day :— 
The cup of -knowledge wastes before we drink ; 
TV ambitious conquer thrones from which they shrink ; 
Glory's a flame enkindled o'er the grave. 
And burns the very hand that call'd it slave: — 
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The mind that's fixed on heaven's eternal throne 

Is wrapt in one pursuit— love, love alone ! 

Its thoughts are fixed, its sole wish never strays — 

To-morrow's dreams are cheerful as to-day's ; 

And hope, which dissipates its dying gloom, 

Like the dead warrior's sword, lies buried in his tomb, 

" Alas ! weak mortals, which of ye can say 
Who chose the wisest path, the smoothest way? 
'Midst all your doubtful creeds, now wrong, now right, 
The tomb alone is portal to the light 
That solves the doubts ye feel, and feeling sigh,— - 
The bright delusive dream of immortality ! 

XXXVIIL 

" How oft I 've dar'd to turn my soul on high. 
Where fancy strove to paint a deity ; 

V 

But wav'ring reason still hath vainly sought 
To give a form and substance to my thought. 
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Viewing the gods below as types alone, 

I strove to form an idol of my own : — 

Have I then erred? or ought I to receive 

Thankful from heav'n, what heav'n vouchsafes to give? 

Should faith adopt what reason cannot prove, 

And with the world adore the God above ? 

Being ! whose name has varied with the sky, 

* _ - . 

Jehovah, Saviour, God, and Destiny ! 
Great power, majestic, awful, which appears 
TV unsolved enigma of our hopes and fears — 
Attend my call ; (if truth attest the tale 
That thy commands o'er Nature's self prevail, — 
Fix'd in the firmament th' obedient sun 
Remain' d, altho' his daily course was run, 
While the scar'd planets own'd thy mighty will, 
The moon still ling'ring on the eastern hill) 
Tho' heav'n pour out its vengeance on my head, 
And earth affrighted yawn beneath my tread, * « 
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By ev'ry passion in a mortal's breast, 
I now invoke thee with this dread request 
In music's softest tones, or thunder's roll, 
Vouchsafe one word to sink or save my soul. 
And ye, whose tombs re-echo to my tread, 
Ye sainted ashes of the martyr' d dead, 
If through your hallow'd state soft pity reigns, 
If still your dormant souls your God retains, 
Awake, respond, nor this my prayer deny ! 
Grant but a word, a whisper, nay a sigh,— 
The faintest murmur, wafted on the wind, 
Would flash conviction on my sceptic mind !" 
With ear close-press'd upon the sacred ground 
He seems to listen for some distant sound ; 
And the bright morning of returning day 
Still finds him prostrate where at eve he lay. 

xxxix: 

In vain he gazes on returning light — 

Cheerless the day, and sleepless wanes the night ; 



I I 

I 
i : 
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Age marks his front with premature decay, 

And every passing hour appears a day ! 

From nameless, ills how vainly would he fly — 

Death his disease,, the grave his malady. 

Behold the Nile, whose 'coarse with plenty teems, 

Through Egypt's valleys pours her fruitful streams; 

His sources still exhaustless floods supply, 

The aptest emblems of eternity ;-~- . 

But ere the tide has reach'd the expecting bay, . 

The thirsty sand arrests its struggling way, 

And the. inquiring eye may seek in vain 

The waters lost amid the desert plain. . 

Thus faulters Harold e'en in manhood's prime, . 

And- care and grief outstrip the] hand of Time ; — 

Still his last hours are giv'n to nature's charms : 

" Ada," he cries, •* fly to my eager arms, 

And ere the day has travelled, o'er the sea, 

Let me adore creation's self in thee,— 



Her beauty, grace, and faultless symmetry ! " 
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XL. 

The orb of day now seeks the western sky, 
And gathers in the rays that beam'd on high ; — 
The fisher thus withdraws the glittering lines 
On which the limpid wave still brightly shines, 
When the long day retires, and eve draws nigh, 
To cheer with sober light the wearied eye, 
That gazes long with rapture on tjie dyes 
Which in prismatic beauty fade and rise 
In gay succession. Now the floods and winds 
Are hush'd, and Nature's voice no echo finds ; 
For all creation loves the calm repose 
Which the still evening hour on man bestows. 

Lone Harold, stretch'd beneath the sable yew,' 
Seems the soft landscape with delight to view ; 
And gazing on the sea, the shore, the air, 
Appears to parley with the spirits there. 
The youthful Ada, bounding by his side, 
Culls the wild flow'rs that bloom in sylvan pride; 
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Adorns her tresses, and perfumes her breast, 

Yet oft returns at Harold's feet to rest ; 

In garlands there the rifled sweets she binds, 

And gives full many a flow'ret to the winds. 

Behold the steeps abrupt of Pindus' high, 

And lofty (Eta, reaching to the sky, 

Touch'd, as they fly, by the last darts of day, 

Reflect from both the fast-receding ray : 

The radiant light is caught by virgin snow, 

And thence reflected on the vales below, 

Whilst ev*ry changing tint and varying dye 

Is brightly mirror'd in the evening sky. 

See, like a bark on fire, the sinking sun, 

Now that his course of light and life is run, 

With doubled orbit, and with chasten'd rays, 

Still ling'ring streams through evening's sombre haze! 

The mountains now appear to sink in sleep 

Beneath the bosom of the murky deep, 

g2 



\ 
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Whose glare, subdu'd by evening's dusky tone, - 

Melts the light shadows on its surface thrown ; 

Yet mirrors still, in darker outline drest, 

Black Aracynthus' woods and rocky crest. 

On Alcyon's silent sea, to sailors dear, 

Nor sparkling foam, nor- frothy waves appear; ' 

Whilst soothing airs, and zephyrs breathing balm, 

Die on its breast, and wake not Nature's calm : 

Yet on the shore -the surfs responsive rise, 

And toss their glitt'ring spray-drops tow'rds the skies ;- 

* 
Whilst in the distance, on the wat'ry waste, 

See the light bark, with spreading canvass, haste, 

While yet with golden light the horizon glows, 

To catch the last bright beam which day bestows. 

The shepherd's pipe alone awakes a sound, 

Or flutt'ring doves, that wing their measur'd round, 

And lightly skim the surface of the tide, 

Ere yet they rest them on the mountain's' side ; 
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From whence, in unison with ocean's sighs, 
Their lulling tones in cooing murmurs rise. 
When all is harmony, enchantment, love, 
The soften'd soul aspires to realms above ; 
And tuned to tranquil nature's calmest tone, 
The exulting heart feels joys before unknown. 

XLI. 

" Triumph, great nature, triumph," Harold cried, — 

" Man, thy frail subject, loves thee in thy pride, 

Views thy bright beauties with astonished eyes, 

And, gazing on thy splendour, droops and dies ! — 

Triumph ! as ages pass, thy fruitful breath 

Creates anew',- and life is born of death ! 

Time vainly strives to count thy days and years,— 

Thy beauty still in vigour re-appears. 

If in its native sphere a star, expire, 

Thou bidd'st it beam again, and lend'st it fire ! 
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If fierce volcanoes struggle in thy breast, 
Thy word subdues them, and they sink to rest. 
When Ocean quits his bed, thou drink'st the flood ; 
When straggling nations steep the world in blood, 
The golden harvest still adorns'the plain- 
Years fly, man falls, but thou dost still remain ! 
Oh ! say, do no responsive feelings thrill 
For him who lov'd, and dying loves thee still ? 
Oh ! canst thou not, to soothe his parting throes, 
In sorrow's shadowy veil thy charms inclose ? 

More calmly would he meet his hour of doom, 

» 

If thou could* st weep or sorrow o'er his tomb; 

If on his grave a sadder ray were shed. 

Or winds or waves could sorrow for the dead. 

But no— to-morrow, brightly as to-day, 

Nature shall smile, nor weep for things of clay ! 

Yet he was form'd of elements divine, 

And, living, centered all his soul in thine— 
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In gloomy woods and wilds thy presence sought, 
Where darkness dwells with ghostly terrors fraught ; 
Or station* d on some mountain's frowning height, 
Watch'd the wide-rolling storm with fieroe delight, 
SmiPd on the livid lightnings as they passed, 
Gaz'd on the clouds, and commun'd with the blast ; 
Or on the ocean's breast pursued thy track, 
When furious storms would fain have urg'd him back, 
Tossing his fragile bark in transports wild, 
Like a fierce lion with a helpless child. 

When .bent by sorrow, and worn down by care, 
He sought from thee a solace in despair,-— 
Flying false man, to solitude he bore 
That weight of woe, and only lov'd thee more ! 
And now that life and light are ebbing fast, 
The only blessings he regrets at last. 
Are the bright sun-beams and the cheerful sky, 
Which gild the marble where he's doomed to lie. 
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XLII. 
" Yes," Harold cried, " of every good bereft, 
I still in nature find one haven left — 
No earthly joys or future hopes should miss, 
And in her bosom still taste 'endless bliss, — 
Yes, could I find one soul to feel with mine, 
To quit mankind, and bow at Nature's shrine, 
Methinks— but lo ! fell death is at my heart, — > . 
Bright sun, blue skies, we now' for ever part ; 
Ye cheerfill days, ye peaceful nights, adieu ! 
Ye plains, which bright Aurora decks in dew,— 
Ye mountain summits, whence the day retires,— 
Ye misty clouds, that check the sun's fierce fires,— 
Ye whispering zephyrs, and ye sighing floods, 
White waves, wild storms, and ever-verdant woods, 
Farewell !— creation's harmony no more 
Shall bid me wake, to wonder and adore ! 
Farewell ! for reckless of my dying cries, 
Fair Nature fades before her vot'ry's eyes ! 
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Yet still I hope that death may draw more near 
Those chains which bound me to thy beauties here, 
Waft my cold dust to earth, and sea, and air, 
And bid it thus thy very being, share !" 

XLIIL 

But hark! the echo of the deep-toned,bell, 
With sounds of sorrow, strike the fun'ral -knell! 
The gloomy shades. of .night the summons hear, 
And waft the stroke of death to Harold's ear, 
Who from afar recalls his wand'ring brain, 
And counts the lingering moments which remain. 
Beside Us couch the hoary hermit stands- 
A beachen torch he holds with .trembling hands $ . 
And, as he turns to heaven his aged eye, . 
Looks like old Time, foreseeing far Eternity 1 

Fix'd at his. feet, fair Ada, bath'd in tears, ♦ 
Th' unconscious victim of her infant fears, 
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Strives by warm kisses to impart a glow 
To that cold hand whose pulse has ceas'd to flow. 
Anxious she notes the sigh./ the short'ning breath ; 
And bending lowly o'er the couch of death, 
Her graceful limbs the sylph-like form assume 
Of some bright angel hov'ring o'er the tomb, 
Watching expiring life's last fiick'ring ray, 
Whose ling'ring spark her tears half wash away. 
Thus the last gleams of Harold's sight and sense ' 
Were fixed on youth and angel innocence ; 
But the companions of his fearful -course 
Were sceptic doubt, and terror, and remorse! 

And Harold now scarce draws his weary breath ; 
But bloody dreams, those harbingers of death, 
The tented field, bright swords, and warrior-cries, 
Sound in his ears, and flit before his eyes. 
*' My horse," he cries, " my sword and trusty band — 
Grant me once more to wield the battle-brand — 
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May my last hoars be number'd with the brave, 
My last reward be freedom to the slave !" 
He spoke, and struggling, strove to rise— -in vain— 
His strength .forsakes him, and he sleeps again ; 
Again Ins fleeting senses wing their way, 
And vague delirium takes its moody sway: 
Ne'er did a vision flit o'er mortal eye 
In dreader semblance of reality ! 

XLIV. 

Thus Harold dreamt: His lot in death was cast, 

And all the pains and ills of life were past ! 

The faded remnants of his mortal day 

Strove 'midst the tombs to wind their trackless way. 

No planet lent its solitary light ; 

The earth seem'd sunk, the sun was lost in night 2 

Chaos seem'd come again-— his outstretch'd hands 

Grappled but bony forms, and spectre bands, 
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Who, like himself, had started from the tomb, 
Seeking, with groans and cries, their final doom. 
Onwards they press, led by some instinct blind, 
Like flowing tides, or dust before the wind, 
Tow'rds that dark valley, on whose gloomy plain 
The yawning graves pour forth an endless train. 
Here clad in light th* avenging angel stands, 
The flaming fanlchion glittering in his hands, 
And guards the path ; the crowd appall'd obey — 
Harold alone pursues his doubtful way — 
Till senseless, breathless, naked and alone, 
He stands unaw'd before the everlasting throne. 

Though all those pangs death only cures were o'er, 
Astonished Harold found he lived once more ! — 
From the dimm'd stars no guiding ray was lent, — 
Beneath him. was no earth— -the firmament, 
That crystal wall, that shuts all heav'n in, 
Seem'd farther off the more his wings did win 
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/ 
Their violent way through the soft-yielding air ; 

But at the last, when Hope had^ried " despair!" 

The heaVnly gates he reach'd, where armed stood l 

An angel-warrior in forbidding mood. 

Back to the earth his awe-struck spirit turned, 

Where he full gladly now would longer have sojourned. 

XLV. 

" Harold!" a voice exclaim'd, " thy hour hath toll'd — 

Thyself must now thy. final doom unfold ! 

Thy days were spent (those days the gift of heaven) 

In doubt and darkness, which for good were given : 

Now God* and truth shall burst upon thy sight; 

And he, whose word bade darkness yield to light, . 

Still gives thee, in his love; one trial. more — 

Tremble, and choose more wisely than before. 

In a deep vault, where death and darkness reign, ■-. 

Two sister-urns Fate's last awards contain — 
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Alike in seeming, both to touch and eye, 
Nor hand ean feel, nor glance can change descry ; 
Yet difFrent far the doom contain'd within — 
TV eternal fruit which first beguil'd to sin, 
Whose taste untimely fated man to die, 
Whose choice now proffers immortality,— 
That fruit of life lies hid within the first, 
Betokening pardon ; while the form accurst 
Of that dread serpent which betrayed mankind, 
In the next vase its deadly coils shall wind 
Round the intruding hand, and give the sting 
To which no further doom can solace bring. 
TV avenging angel plac'd the vases there, 
And gracious heav'n, to save thee from despair, 
Bestows three torches, blest with heav'nly light, 
To guide thy steps, and aid thy doubting sight : — 
If Genius, Faith, or Reason's taper burn, 
Thy band shall find in peace the fated urn, 
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Yet death eternal may be thine at last, 
If they expire before thy choice is past." 



XLVI. 

Peace f all is still, and awestruck Harold bends, 
While from on high celestial Faith descends, 
Bearing a torch whose pure and brilliant light 
Might pierce the darkest, deepest shades of night. 
In vain to guide his devious course he tries — 
The radiant flame but mocks his dazzled eyes, 
He faulters feebly on, and the first beacon dies! 

Now Reason lends her light, whose certain ray 
Sheds o'er a less expanse an equal day 
Of fainter radiance; and with firmer tread 
He onward steps, till, fiutt'ring o'er his head. 
The birds of night on heavy wings flit past, 
And the pale beacon quivers at the blast. 
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Harold still guards the flame, with anxious care, 
From the foul phantoms thick'ning in the air — 
'Tis vain ; a bird of darkness homers by, • < 

And Reason's torch like Faith's pure flame must die; 

* 

XLVII. 

One hope remains ! — the Clemency Divine * 

Still bids his star of genius brightly shine ; 

Alas ! how oft that false but radiant light 
Had strove in vain to pierce the dreary night, 
And chase the darkness which enwrapt his soul, 
Ere yet it panted near the destin'd goal. 
But now at every step, while Harold nears 

The fatal urns, more feint the flame appears, 

< 

And casting round one pale and sickly ray 
In his own bosom pines and faints away : 
Hoping the precious spark once more may rise, 
He softly breathes, but with that breath it dies. 
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« 

" Wretch ! " cried a voice, " the heavenly beacon, 

given 
To guide thee in thy choice of hell or heaven, 
Have perish'd ^re they pierc'd the fearful gloom 
Where the dread urns contain the sinner's doom. 
Now night and darkness from thine eyes conceal 
That awful chance the die must soon reveal ; 
In darkness tempt th' irrevocable cast — 
'Tis God's own fiat, and shall be his last." 

Big drops of agony and anguish trace 
Their silent course down Harold's pallid face ; 
And thrice his fingers tremble on the rim 
Of either urn, and thrice the surface skim: 
At length, with desperate haste, he tempts his fate, 
And finds his fatal choice — alas, too late ! 
His fingers numb'd by fear have grasp'd the coils 
Of that dread serpent, in whose fatal toils 

* 

Our common parent fell — a thrilling scream 
Burst from his lips, and chased the dreadful dream. 

H 
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In vain to rouse his soul once more he tries, 
His strength forsakes him, and his spirit flies. 

XLIX. 
Alas ! he's gone, th' impassion'd child of song ! 

i 

i 

No more his strains shall charm th 9 admiring throng— 
The weary pilgrim rests his laurelPd head, 
And sleeps the lasting slumber of the dead* 
Behold that pendant hand; extended still, 
Seeking that earthy bed it soon mutt fill ! 
See how those soul-lit eyes, half-closed in death, 
Are dimm'd like crystal tarnish'd by the breath. 
Alas! the changeless stare of death alone 
Dwells in those orbs whence light and genius shone ; 
That noble heart, replete with love and life, 
Where headstrong passions waged an endless strife, 
That soul, whose lightest thoughts could raise the 

storm, 
Are sunk in death, and faded as his form ': — 
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His eye no more shall greet returning day, 

And life and' light alike have pass'd away. 

Yet say, since death hath set his spirit free, 

Redeeming angel! whither shall it flee? 

The infidel has found a hero's grave, 

And He, whbse holy blood was shed to save, 

May yet, when weigh'd in judgment's awful scale, 

Bid o'er the sinner's life his death prevail — ' 

And bearing Harold to th' eternal throne, 

Procure that pardon God can give alone ! 

Let mercy's pen stern Justice' doom efface, 

And on her page inscribe the words of grace. 

But ye, who, fetter'd by his magic lyre, 

Have trac'd thro' changing climes the poet's fire, 

If e'er your souls were ravish'd by his lays, 

Bestow that tribute which soft pity pays 

To death — the humble tribute of a tear, 

Which man may shed on every brother's bier; 

h2 
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And if by chance a wand'ring step should stray 
Near his last home, oh stranger, pause and pray ! 
If the great God who reigns above the skies 
Counts human tears, or pities mortal sighs, 
Might not such pleadings still conduce to save? 

Peace — the dread answer sleeps within the grave ! 



END OF THE POEM. 



NOTES. 



NOTES. 



!Page 4, line 15. 

Dactylus hears its echoes ring around. 

And glad Thermopyla has caught the sound. 



The insurrection of Greece against her barbarian 
oppressors is one of the finest spectacles ever offered 
to human contemplation. All the wonders of ancient 
heroism, and all the self-devotions of the sublimest 
martyrs, are daily renewed in the sight of Europe. The 
above lines allude to the modern battle of Thermopylae, 
so admirably described by M. Pouqueville, in his 
" History of the Regeneration of Greece," vol. ii. 
p. 192. 
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Page IS, line 1 



Where steers he? — towards the birth-place of the sun 7 

t > T 

And wherefore was that show of-war begun ? 



,!• ' - 



Lord Byron, says one of his friends who-' knew him 
well, had the ambition of obtaining as much celebrity 
by his actions as he had already acquired by his writ- 
ings. Shortly before his death, he composed a beau- 
tiful and affecting ode on completing his thirty-sixth 
year: the ode proves, in a remarkable manner, this 
new passion. 

His Lordship embarked at Leghorn, and arrived at 
Cephalonia in the early part of the month of August 
1823, accompanied by a few friends, in an English 
vessel which he had engaged expressly to convey him 
to Greece. He was fond of observing nature, and 
passed the greater part of the night-time in meditating 
on objects presented in a sea-voyage; for he knew how 
to enjoy the charms ofNighfs sweet presence. He was, 
indeed, above the affectation of poetic extasies ; but 
we may perceive, in all his works, how greatly he 
delighted in storing his imagination with the beauties 
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of the physical world. His writings contain more 
marine pictures than those of any other poet. For the 
whole of these he was indebted to the Mediterranean 
and to its shores, illumined by a southern sun. Whilst 
the majestie vessel was gliding in the shadow of -Strom- 
boli, he was musing on the melancholy course of the 
waves, and, though wrapt in his accustomed reveries, 
his eye appeared more tranquil, and his pale counte- 
nance assumed a milder aspect. 

It was a point of considerable importance to deter- 
mine towards what part of Greece Lord Byron should 
direct his course. The country was a prey to intestine 
discord ; he might dread affording the weight of his 
name to a faction, and he wished to obtain some satis- 
factory information. To effect this purpose, he resolved 
on putting into Cephalonia, where he was welcomed 
by the English authorities. 

Alter some stay at this place* Lord Byron, on the 
entreaties of Mavrocordato and of the heroic Marco 
Botzaris, landed at Missolonghi, inflamed with a mili- 
tary ardour that amounted to insanity : this he says 
himself in one of his letters. After paying the Grecian 
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fleet out of his Own pocket, he set about raising a 
corps of Suliotes. Five hundred of these soldiers, the 
bravest in Greece, entered his service on the 1st of 
January, 1824 ; and it was no difficult matter to find 
an object worthy of them and of their new leader. 

Page 46, line 5. 

When Harold first the glittering shaft de$cries 
Through distant mists, " 'Tis Sunwm's sdfl" he cries. 

Formerly Sunium, now Cape Colonna. With the. 
exception of Athens and Marathon, there is no spot 
throughout all Attica more interesting than this. Six- 
teen columns are an inexhaustible source of study for 
the artist and the antiquary. The philosopher respect- 
fully salutes the place where Plato taught his doctrines 
while conversing with his disciples ; and the traveller 
is enraptured with the beauties of a place whence 
the eye surveys all the islands that cover the JEgean. 
The temple of Minerva is visible a great distance 
at sea. I went twice by land and once by water to 
Cape Colonna. On the land side, the view is less 
beautiful than when approached from the islands. 
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Upon our second land-excursion, we were surprised by 
a party of Jdainotes, who were concealed in the caverns. 
We learnt afterwards, by a prisoner whom they had 
liberated after, having received his ransom, that they 
had been deterred from attacking 1 us by the sight of 
two Albanians who escorted me, supposing, fortunately 
for us, that we had a good escort of these Arnauts : 
they remained where they were, and suffered us to pass 
in safety ; our party was too small to have offered any 
resistance. — Colonna is not less frequented by painters 
than by pirates. 

Page 47, line 7. 
What slowly-moving band, 



In mourning white now winds along the strand? 

> 

This episode is historical ; and were it not so in all 
its details, who would dare to invent it ? 

In the " Collection of Popular Songs of Modern 
Greece," published by M. C. Fauriel, there is the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

" The battle of the first day was indecisive : that of 
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the -ensuing day was dreadful. Whilst its issue was 

i 

yet uncertain, sixty women, perceiving that it -must 
end ultimately in the extermination of their party,, 
assembled on a steep eminence, one side of which 
hung perpendicularly ever a 'chasm ; below ran a 
raging torrent, forcing its way through a thousand 
craggy rocks with which its bed and sides were every- 
where beset. On the spot above-described they de- 
liberated on the course to be adopted, to avoid falling 
into the hands of the Turks, whom they already fan- 
cied in pursuit of them. The deliberation of despair 
was short, and the consequent resolution unanimous. 
Most of these sixty women were mothers, of various 
ages, accompanied by their children, whom some ear- 
ned at the breast, or in their arms, and others led 
by the hand. Each took up her own, gave it a last 
kiss, and then, turning her head, hurled or thrust her 
child down the precipice. The children Being all thus 
disposed of, the mothers took each other by the hand, 
began a circular dance, as close as possible to the edge 
of the precipice, and after one revolution of the circle, 
the first who reached, the brink- dashed herself over, 
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and was whirled from rock to rock to the bottom of 
the frightful abyss. In the meantime the circle con- 
tinued its movement, and, at each- gyration, another 
Grecian mother sacrificed herself in the same manner, 
and so on to the sixtieth, it is asserted that, by a 
sort of miracle, one of 4hese women survived the fall." 
Such is one of the prodigies of heroism and misfor- 
tune of which our age is daily a witness.— And Eu- 
rope still looks on ! 

Page 49, line 17. 

A y&uthfid virgin, rushing from the throng* 
Pour'd to the winds the long-beumling song. 

In Greece, the funeral orations or myriologies are 
pronounced by women. The following are some de- 
tails, on this subject, furnished by M. Fauriel, in his 
preliminary dissertation to the work just quoted. These 
songs would seem to indicate, that if the modern Greeks 
have recovered the valour of their ancestors, they afe still 
far from inheriting their poetic genius ; and that fhtere 
are more survivors of the race of Leonidas and 
Themistocles, than of Homer and Tyrtsus. 
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44 The funeral songs in which they bew*»l the death 
of their relations, receive the peculiar name of myrio- 
iogia, signifying a di$oourtt o/f0oe» a lamentation. The 
myriologues, in common with' 4he other domestic 1 songs 
of the Greeks, admit of an applieatifcn' equally general 
and exclusive ; but they also present a few particulars 
especially illustrative of some of the more striking fea- 
tures of the national character and genius* I shall re- 
vert to them in another place, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the species and the degree of poetic faculty 
which they require and suppose. My present design 
is merely to afford a summary idea of the funeral cere- 
monies of which they constitute a part, and to which 
we should always conceive them to be attached. 

" No sooner has a sick person breathed his last, 
than his wife, his daughters, sisters, in short, such of 
his nearest female relations as are on the spot, close his 
eyes and his mouth ; each of them, according to her , 
disposition, and her degree of regard for the deceased, 
displaying the grief she feels for his loss. After pay- 
ing this first duty, they all withdraw to the house of 
one of their neighbouring relations or friends: They 
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there change [their dress, clothe themselves in white, 
as for a nuptial ceremony, but leaving the head un- 
covered, and the hair loose and .flowing. Whilst 
thus busied, other women are occupied with the 
deceased, whom they deck from head to foot in the 
best garments he wore previously to his illness ; and 
in this state, they lay him on a low bier, with the face 
uncovered, turned towards the east, and the arms 
crossed over the breast. 

" These preparations being completed, the relatives, 
in their mourning attire, return to the house of the 
deceased, leaving the doors ' open, so that all the 
females of the place, friends, neighbours, or strangers, 
may enter in their train. They then form a circle 
round the corpse, and their grief is renewed, as on the 
first occasion, without bounds or restraint, in tears, 
shrieks, or plaintive words ; to these spontaneous, and 
simultaneous demonstrations of sorrow, soon succeed 
lamentations of another kind— these are the myriologue*. 
Generally, the nearest relative pronounces hers the first 
Then the other relatives, friends, or common neigh- 
bours, and such, generally, of the females present, who 
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wish Co pay the deceased this last tribute of affection, 
acquit themselves successively, and occasionally several 
together. It frequently happens that in the circle of 
mourners may be found women who are strangers to 
the family, but who, having recently lost some near 
relation, with their hearts yet full, have something to 
communicate; they see in the corpse before them a 
messenger who can convey to the object they deplore 
a fresh testimonial of their remembrance and their 
regrets, and address to the former a myriologue, in- 
tended solely for the latter. Others are satisfied with 
casting on the deceased sdme bunches. of flowers, or 
a few trifling objects, which they request to be given 
in the other world to such of their friends as may be 

there. * 

» 

" The effusion of the myriologues is continued till 
the priests arrive to convey the body to the place of 
burial, and is then prolonged till the procession reaches 
the church. The lamentations cease during the prayers 
and the chanting of the priests, and recommence the 
instant the corpse is being committed to the earth. 

" When any one dies abroad, his effigy is placed on 
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a funeral couoh^ and to this -image are delivered 'the 
same lamentations that- would have, been addressed to 
the corpse itself. Mothers also utter, myrioiogues over 
the children they lose in ..infancy, .and these are .oftea 
sweetly and gwicefnlljr pathetic; 'Hie little corpse is 
wept under the emblem of a tender plant, of a flower, 
of a bird, or of any other object of a soothing kind, to 
which a mother's fancy may fondly choose to compare 
her departed child* 

" The myriologues are always sung and composed 
by women. The farewell addresses of men are simple 
and laconic. I never heard of a myriologue pro- 
nounced by a man. In Asiatic Greece, there are wo- 
men, myriologists by profession, who are engaged when 
required, at a stipulated sum, to compose and sing 
myriologues, or to speak more properly, something that 
stands in the place of them." 

Page 59, line 11. 

But Harold hears not — he> on PhyWs plain. 
The banish } d gods of Greece invokes in vain, 

Phylc, a ruine^ city, remains of which may be still 

I 
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seen ; it was taken by Thrasyhulus, before the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants. .■ 



Page 61. line 4. 

TV Elolian dad in skim., th' Albanian faaip, 
Tlu fierce Epirian with AUJbrehead bare. 

Albania comprises Illyria, Epirus, and part of Mace- 
donia. This country, which is visible from the coasts 
of Italy* is one of the finest of all Greece. Lord Byron 
says, there is no pen or pencil capable of representing 
the beauties of its landscapes: we might add, there is 
no pen or pencil capable of representing the heroic 
devotion of its inhabitants, in the latter period of the 
sttuggle which they have sustained above all their 
countrymen, in the cause of Grecian independence. 
They resemble, we are told, the highlanders of Scotland; 
their dress, countenance, and manners are the same. 
The mountains of Albania would be a perfect counter- 
part of those of Caledonia, were they situated in a less 
southerly climate. " In Albania," says Lord Byron, 
" I found the finest women I ever saw for shape and 
stature. They were occupied in repairing a. road that 
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had been destroyed • by' the lot-rents. Theiir walk 

-• 

was quite theatrical: this doubtless proceeds from the 

cloak which they wear fastened across one shoulder* 

•■ .. . 
Their long hair brought to mind the Spartans ; and 

the degree of courage displayed by them in their war 

of partisan?, is 1 Inconceivable.** 

Page 63, line 1. 

from Marathon to Leuctra, pealing cries 
. For. qountry, vengeance, freedom, glory, y rtie I 

The* battle of Leuctra, won by Epammondas, the 
Theban general, 371 years B»C, in which Cleom* 
brotus, Ring of Sparta, lost his life. — The battle of 
Marathon, won by Miltiades, September 15, .400 
years B.C. The next year, Miltiades, accused byaa 
ungrateful people, died in prison. • ' i 
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THE END. 
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